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Federal  Budget 
Good  for  Research 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 

The  Dec.  10  federal  budget 

is  great  news  for  the  university’s 
research  community,  says  President 
Robert  Birgeneau. 

A 1200-million  one-time  pay- 
ment for  indirect  research  costs  and 
increases  to  all  three  federal  granting 
councils  “show  government  resolve 
in  advancing  the  agenda  for  research 
in  Canadian  universities,  even  in 
challenging  times,”  said  Birgeneau 
following  the  announcement. 

Of  particular  note  at  U of  T is  the 
funding  for  the  indirect  costs  of 
research,  he  said,  calling  the  $200 
million  “a  significant  down  pay- 
ment.” Indirect  costs  cover  areas  such 
as  libraries,  insurance,  computer  net- 
works, research  administration  and 
heat  and  electricity.  These  expenses 
are  currently  funded  at  the  level  of  20 
cents  to  the  dollar.  The  university  will 
be  working  with  the  government  to 
achieve  permanent  funding  at  the  40 
per  cent  level,  he  said. 

"This  initiative  has  been  U ofT's 
number  one  priority  with  the 
federal  government  for  the  past 
year,”  Birgeneau  noted.  “We’ve  been 
working  continuously  with  the 
Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada,  our  sister  univer- 
sities and  various  ministries  to  pro- 
mote this.  Once  the  federal  govern- 
ment commits  itself  permanently  to 
paying  the  full  costs  of  research,  then 
Canadian  universities  will  be  com- 
peting on  a level  playing  field  with 


their  international  counterparts.” 
Finance  minister  Paul  Martin  also 
announced  a seven  per  cent  increase 
in  support  for  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council 
and  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council.  The 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  will  receive  an  extra  $75 
million  — bringing  its  funding  to 
$561  million  in  2002.  “In  the  long 
run,  we  want  to  see  funding  for  these 
budgets  accelerated  and,  in  some 
cases,  doubled,”  Birgeneau  said. 

Professor  Heather  Munroe- 
Blum,  vice-president  (research  and 
international  relations),  also  wel- 
comed the  announcements.  “These 
new  investments  maintain  critical 
momentum  resulting  from  impor- 
tant new  federal  and  provincial 
research  initiatives  and  the  granting 
councils,”  she  said.  “We  now  have 
the  building  blocks  in  place  for  an 
effective  and  competitive  federal 
research  policy  framework.” 

Wendy  Cecil,  chair  of  Governing 

Council,  said  ofT's  senior  admin- 

istration  has  spent  much  time  and 
effort  this  past  year  promoting  the 
research  agenda  at  federal  levels. 
“U  ofT’s  goal  is  to  be  international- 
ly competitive  with  the  best  and  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of 
research  infrastructure  is  an  essential 
component  in  achieving  this.” 

Ottawa  also  announced  an  exten- 
sion of  the  post-secondary  education 
tax  credit  to  individuals  receiving 
Employment  Insurance. 


Third  Consecutive 
Steacie  for  U of  T 


BY  JANET  WONG 

Professor  Jerry  Mitrovica,  a 
geophysicist  who  readily 
describes  his  work  as  a bit  quirky 
and  unconventional,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  2001  Steacie 
Prize,  Canada’s  most  prestigious 
science  award. 

It  marks  the  third  consecutive 
year  that  a U of  T scientist  has  won 
the  $15,000  prize,  awarded  annual- 
ly by  the  National  Research 
Council  to  an  outstanding  young 
scientist  or  engineer  in  Canada. 

According  to  Mitrovica,  winning 
the  prize  is  an  acknowledgement 


that  his  peers  take  his  work  serious- 
ly. “For  me  there’s  the  sense  that  the 
body  of  work  that  you’ve  accumu- 
lated is  important,”  he  said.  “It’s  not 
hard  to  publish  — it’s  hard  to  pub- 
lish things  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
time.” 

By  all  accounts,  it’s  been  a good 
year  for  Mitrovica  — in  May  he 
received  the  McLean  Award,  given 
each  year  to  U of  T’s  most  out- 
standing young  researcher  in  the 
basic  sciences. 

In  February  Mitrovica  and  col- 
leagues published  a paper  in  Nature 
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Profile 


For  the  Sake  of  the  People 

Native  American  poet  speaks  for  himself  but  addresses  all 

BySeanBettam 


Apparently  the  story  goes  something 
like  this. 

“I  remember  going  to  a party  with  a friend, 
somewhere  in  Texas,  sometime  in  the  early  1970s.  We 
found  our  way  into  the  house  and  began  talking  to 
people  as  we  moved  through  the  party.  As  we  got  clos- 
er and  closer  to  the  backyard,  I started  to  hear  the 
strains  of  a small  hand-drum  being  played  with  a voice 
singing,  actually  chanting,  along.  I recognized  the 
words  as  a chant  of  the  Santo  Domingo  monks  but  I 
did  not  know  the  voice  right  away.  As  I followed  the 
sound  through  the  crowd,  I smiled  widely  with  surprise 
when  I saw  that  it  belonged  to  Allen  Ginsberg.  I 
cheered  and  said,  Allen,  I didn’t  know  that  you  knew 
the  Santo  Domingo  chant.’  He  replied,  ‘Oh  yes, 
absolutely.’  It  was  that  kind  of  time  when  you  could  just 
go  to  a party  at  a stranger’s  house  and  find  Allen 
Ginsberg  in  the  backyard.” 

This  might  sound  like  something  as  told  by  the  likes 
of  the  late  William  Burroughs  or  Neal  Cassady,  passed 


on  through  word-of-mouth  by  any  friends  of  the  Beat 
writers  of  post- Second  World  War  America.  But  it’s 
not;  it’s  a first-hand  version  of  an  encounter  with 
American  poet  Allen  Ginsberg  as  told  by  the  celebrated 
native  American  writer  Simon  Ortiz. 

A native  of  the  Acoma  pueblo,  located  west  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Ortiz  has  recently  arrived 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  to  begin  the  first  of  five 
years  as  a visiting  professor  of  English  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science. 

Ortiz,  author  of  such  books  as  Going  for  the  Rain,  A 
Good  Journey  and  Fight  Back:  For  the  Sake  of  the  People, 
For  the  Sake  of  the  Land,  brings  two  very  valuable  assets 
to  the  U of  T community.  The  first  is  a wonderful  way 
of  telling  stories  both  with  his  pen  and  with  his  voice. 
Much  like  Ginsberg  and  Jack  Kerouac,  Ortiz  devel- 
oped a remarkable  talent  for  observing  and  capturing 
the  conditions  of  a changing  America.  When  he  began 
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DAVID  STREET 


In  Brief 


Four  receive  Order  of  Ontario 

Four  prominent  members  of  the  university  community  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Order  of  Ontario  the  province’s  most  prestigious 
distinction.  President  Richard  Alway  of  the  University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College,  Professor  Emeritus  Gail  Donner  of  the  Faculty  of  Nursing, 
Professor  Donald  Stuss  of  psychology  and  medicine  and  Professor  Carin 
Wittnich  of  surgery  were  among  the  27  outstanding  citizens  invested  in  the 
order  Dec.  4.  Alway  was  recognized  for  his  leadership  in  the  development 
of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Bioethics  Institute  and  has  been  a key  promoter 
of  Catholic- Anglican  dialogue  in  Canada.  Donner  was  chosen  for  her  work 
in  the  nursing  profession  and  for  her  leadership  in  the  United  Way. 
A clinical  psychologist  at  the  Baycrest  Centre  for  Geriatric  Care,  Stuss 
is  one  of  Canada’s  leading  neuropsychologists  and  behavioural  neurosci- 
entists. Wittnich  was  honoured  for  her  work  in  promoting  awareness  and 
education  of  heart  disease  in  women  and  children. 


Manning  to  join  U ofT  faculty 

Preston  Manning,  opposition  critic  for  science  and  tech-" 
nology,  member  of  Parliament  for  Calgary  Southwest  and  a principal 
founder  of  the  Reform  Party,  will  join  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  in 
September  2002  as  the  first  Dean’s  Distinguished  Visitor  in  Political 
Science  and  Canadian  Studies.  “Although  I am  leaving  Parliament,  I nev- 
ertheless remain  committed  to  leading-edge  public  policy,  to  reinvigorat- 
ing democracy  and  to  continuing  my  particular  interest  in  scientific 
research  and  innovation,”  Manning  said.  “U  of  T is  strong  in  all  of  these 
areas  and  so  it  seems  an  ideal  place  for  me.”  Manning  will  be  actively 
involved  in  the  educational  life  of  the  institution,  interacting  informally 
with  graduate  and  undergraduate  students,  offering  guest  lectures  in 
scheduled  courses  and  delivering  public  lectures.  He  plans  to  leave  Ottawa 
in  January  and  will  embark  on  other  opportunities  before  coming  to  U of  T, 
including  becoming  a senior  fellow  at  both  the  Fraser  Institute  and  the 
Canada  West  Foundation  and  a distinguished  visitor  in  Canadian  public 
policy  at  the  University  of  Calgary. 


Trinity  appoints  first  woman  provost 

Professor  Margaret  MacMillan,  a 1966  Trinity  College 
graduate,  has  been  appointed  provost  of  Trinity  College  effective  July  1. 
MacMillan,  who  will  become  Trinity’s  13th  provost  and  first  woman  in 
the  position,  will  succeed  Provost  Thomas  Delworth.  The  author  of  two 
books,  Women  of  the  Raj  and  Peacemeakers:  The  Paris  Conference  of  1919 
and  Its  Attempt  to  End  War  and  editor  of  several  others,  MacMillan  has 
been  a professor  of  history  at  Ryerson  Polytechnic  University  since  1975, 
holds  a status-only  appointment  at  U of  T and  teaches  in  the  interna- 
tional relations  program  at  Trinity  College.  “A  respected  scholar, 
Margaret  is  fully  committed  to  the  academic  enterprise.  She  also  possess- 
es the  leadership  skills  required  to  advance  Trinity  College  into  the 
future,”  Delworth  said. 


O’Neill-Karch  principal  of  Woodsworth 

Professor  Mariel  O’Neill-Karch  of  French  has  been  appoint- 
ed  principal  of  Woodsworth  College  effective  Jan.  1 for  a four-year  term 
ending  Dec.  31, 2006.  Associate  dean  (humanities)  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  since  1998,  O’Neill-Karch  was  very  involved  with  the  facul- 
ty’s Raising  Our  Sights  planning  process  and  as  chair  of  the  committee 
on  writing  she  was  able  to  shape  a number  of  initiatives  to  improve 
undergraduate  writing.  Prior  to  her  service  as  associate  dean,  O’Neill- 
Karch  was  acting  principal  of  St.  Michael’s  College.  “Professor  O’Neill- 
Karch’s  experience  within  the  college  system  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  her  leadership  of  the  college,” 
Provost  Adel  Sedra  said  in  a memo  announcing  the  appointment. 


Permanent  bookstore  opens  at  UTSC 

After  operating  out  of  a temporary  location  in  a portable 
for  the  past  30  years,  the  University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough’s 
bookstore  has  found  a permanent  home  next  to  the  Vincent  W.  Bladen 
Library.  Opened  Nov.  6,  the  new  location  will  give  students  greater 
access  to  a wider  range  of  products  including  computers  and  related 
merchandise.  “The  store  staff  and  I are  delighted  with  the  way  the  new 
location  has  turned  out.  It  is  a testament  to  how  effective  a co-operative 
venture  between  the  campus  and  the  Press  can  be,”  said  Ron  Johnson, 
vice-president  (retail  operations)  at  U of  T Press. 


Levy  Urges  Flexibility  on  Tuition 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
aspiring  to  be  one  of  the 
best  universities  in  the  world, 
says  Sheldon  Levy,  vice  president 
(government  and  institutional 
relations),  but  that  costs  money. 

This  aspiration  is  behind  campus 
discussions  on  the  need  for  more 
flexibility  in  tuition  fee  levels  for 
regulated  programs  — most  of  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences,  for 
example  — and  possible  increases 
in  tuition  for  deregulated  profes- 
sional programs. 

But  Levy  says  the  government 
should  be  equally  prepared  to 
increase  its  support.  “We  need  the 
flexibility  of  higher  fees  beyond  the 
current  cap  of  two  per  cent  per  year 
for  regulated  programs,”  he  said. 
“The  real  cost  of  doing  business  is 
increasing  on  average  by  four  per 
cent  a year,  but  annual  tuition 
increases  are  capped  at  two  per 
cent,”  he  said.  “We’re  losing  ground 
every  year  and  if  it  continues  we 


risk  serious  erosion  to  the  quality  of 
our  academic  programs.” 

But  if  students  are  prepared  to  do 
their  share,  the  government  must 
be  as  well,  he  added.  “U  of  T is  a 
public  institution  and  through 
operating  grants  the  government 
will  always  be  our  major  funder.  We 
will  never  look  to  increase  tuition  as 
a replacement  for  the  responsibility 
of  the  government.” 

In  1998  the  Ontario  government 
brought  major  changes  to  college 
and  university  tuition  fee  levels  by 
allowing  a number  of  professional 
programs  to  set  their  own  levels 
while  setting  a maximum  tuition 
fee  increase  or  “cap”  of  two  per  cent 
for  all  other  programs.  The  govern- 
ment also  mandated  that  30  per 
cent  of  new  tuition  fees  must  be  set 
aside  for  financial  aid. 

Levy  said  early  discussions  are  also 
focused  on  fee  increases  in  deregulat- 
ed programs,  “but  depending  on  the 
department  we  have  to  look  at  what 
the  appropriate  level  is  and  what  size 
of  bursary  is  available.” 


In  Levy’s  view,  increased  costs 
have  to  translate  into  clear  benefits 
for  students.  “The  added  value  must 
be  seen  to  be  worth  it,”  he  said.  “We 
offer  students  a guarantee  that  they 
will  never  be  prevented  from  access- 
ing a U of  T program  because  of 
financial  need,  but  even  as  we  work 
to  protect  accessibility,  students  have 
to  believe  there  is  added  value  in 
programs  with  higher  price  tags.  All 
of  this  has  to  work  hand  in  hand.” 
Alex  Kerner,  president  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council, 
said  he  is  concerned  about  a possible 
deregulation  of  fees.  “This  would 
reduce  accessibility  and  transform  the 
demographics  of  people  who  attend 
universities.  Only  those  students  who 
come  from  families  with  high 
incomes  will  be  able  to  go.” 

And  raising  tuition  is  not  the 
way  to  maintain  quality  at  U of  T, 
he  added.  “If  universities  truly  want 
publicly  funded  and  accessible 
post-secondary  education  of  a high 
quality,  we  need  to  call  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  stop  funding  rollbacks.” 


For  the  Sake  of  the  People 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 

writing  in  the  1960s,  he  did  so  in  his  first  language  and 
native  tongue  of  Keresan.  By  learning  English,  he  was 
then  able  to  communicate  to  virtually  all  Americans. 
“As  a native  American  writer,  you  always  speak  for 
yourself  but  you  really  are  a part  of  the  community  you 
come  from,  addressing  for  all.” 

Ortiz  brings  a wide  variety  of  fife  experiences  to  his 
writing  including  professional  experience  in  the  mili- 
tary, public  relations,  media  and  education.  “As  a writer 
among  writers,  1 write  from  my  identity  as  a native 

person,  but  also  as  a member  of  the  rest  of  the  world.” 
The  second  but  more  important  thing  that  Ortiz 
brings  is  a strong  link  to  a native  American  population 
that  stretches  from  the  top  of  the  Canadian  Arctic 
down  to  southern  tip  of  South  America.  “Indigenous 
literature  is  at  the  core  of  the  Americas,”  he  explains. 
He  feels  that  simply  by  being  here  he  can  help  to 
advance  a dialogue  between  aboriginal  students  and  the 
rest  of  society.  And  while  many  Canadian  indigenous 
artists  are  well  known  at  home,  he  believes  there  needs 
to  be  more  awareness  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Americas.  “The  native  voice  in  the  Americas  is  a 
necessary  voice  in  the  universities.” 


This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ortiz  decided  to 
accept  the  U of  T invitation,  after  declining  an  initial 
offer  in  1990  to  pursue  other  projects.  But  when  anoth- 
er invitation  was  extended  last  year,  he  changed  his 
mind,  saying  that  he  missed  the  dynamic  interaction 
between  students,  his  peers  and  other  faculty  members. 
“Creative  expression  is  not  an  individual  or  singular  act. 
It’s  a collective  process,”  he  says.  “People  are  social 
beings  and  the  university  is  a locale  where  people  can 
interact.” 

Most  of  all,  Ortiz  hopes  that  his  presence  here  will 
help  to  raise  both  the  profile  and  the  confidence  of 
aboriginal  students  on  campus,  despite  their  small 
numbers.  He  feels  that  with  the  work  of  campus  groups 
like  First  Nations  House,  courses  will  be  well  attended 
and  expansion  can  be  planned.  “There  is  a perception 
that  the  native  community  is  not  intellectual,  aggres- 
sive or  sophisticated.  The  university  must  be  attuned 
to  a different  way  of  thinking.” 

Ortiz  believes  that  such  a condition  would  result  in 
an  atmosphere  of  more  accessibility  and  a more  trust- 
ing native  community.  “The  English  department  at 
U of  T is  making  it  possible  to  increase  accessibility. 
Then,  the  outside  can  be  invited  in.” 


Mitrovica  Wins  Steacie 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
that  suggested  melting  ice  sheets 
leave  distinct  fingerprints  on  global 
sea  levels  and  point  directly  to 
climate  change.  In  March  he  and 
other  colleagues  published  a paper 
in  Science  that  measured  the  Earth’s 
vertical  and  horizontal  rebound 
with  space-based  satellite  technolo- 
gy. And  in  April  he  co-authored 
another  paper  in  Nature  that  dealt 
with  a dynamic  Earth  whose 
changes  are  driven  from  deep  with- 
in. His  current  work  involves 
exploring  how  plate  tectonics  influ- 
ence long-term  climate  variations  in 
the  10-  to  100-million  year  range. 

And  Mitrovica  notes  that  he’s 
been  at  U of  T long  enough  now  — 
nine  years  next  month  — to  see 
some  of  his  former  students  devel- 
op into  great  scientists  and 
thinkers.  “For  me  it’s  also  been  a 
good  year  because  I’m  seeing  those 
things  happen.  There’s  more  of  a 
sense  of  permanency  in  your  work. 


Your  influence  can  be  permanent 
both  by  the  papers  you  publish  and 
by  the  people  you  happen  to  influ- 
ence,” he  said.  “It’s  just  as  exciting 
to  see  great  young  scientists  develop.” 
The  Steacie  committee  received 
28  nominations  from  across  the 
country  in  all  fields  of  science.  But 
according  to  Robert  McKellar, 
secretary  of  the  prize  committee, 
Mitrovica  stood  out  for  the  origi- 
nality of  his  work  and  how  he 
brought  new  ideas  to  the  field  of 
geophysics.  “It  certainly  appeared  to 
us  that  some  of  his  ideas  — the  rais- 
ing and  lowering  of  the  Earth’s  crust 
in  response  to  what’s  happening  in 
the  oceans  and  on  the  continents  — 
there  are  really  significant  new  ideas 
there,”  McKellar  said.  “And  he  not 
only  thought  of  the  ideas  but  he 
went  ahead  and  did  the  calculations 
that  established  them.  And  in  some 
cases,  these  were  ideas  that  weren’t 
readily  accepted  at  first.” 

In  some  ways  it’s  akin,  although 


to  a much  lesser  degree,  to  the 
opposition  faced  by  former  U of  T 
professor  Tuzo  Wilson  when  he 
did  his  work  on  plate  tectonics, 
McKellar  added.  Holder  of  the  J. 
Tuzo  Wilson  Professor  in 
Geophysics,  Mitrovica  thinks  that 
it’s  incumbent  on  that  position  to 
“think  a bit  laterally,  do  things  a 
little  bit  differently,”  much  like 
Wilson  himself. 


Jerry  Mitrovica 
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Centre  Puts  Brakes  on  Gridlock 


BY  JANET  WONG 

Getting  a grip  on  gridlock 

across  the  Greater  Toronto 
Area  is  what’s  driving  a new  trans- 
portation engineering  centre  at  U ofT. 

“Who  hasn’t  been  stuck  in  a 
traffic  jam  and  wondered  why  we 
can’t  develop  a better  system  than 
the  one  we  have,”  said  Professor 
Baher  Abdulhai  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, head  of  the  new  Intelligent 
Transport  Systems  Centre  (ITS)  at 
U of  T. 

The  centre  will  liavc  an  eye  on 

the  roads  24  hours  a day,  treating 
Toronto  as  a laboratory,  said 
Abdulhai.  Once  operational,  the 
system  will  monitor  traffic  in  real 
time,  and  begin  formulating  strate- 
gies and  solutions  once  an  accident 


or  problem  has  been  detected.  The 
only  centre  of  its  kind  in  Canada, 
the  testbed  features  a wall  full  of 
television  screens  that  will  be  linked 
to  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  the  City  of 
Toronto’s  200-plus  traffic  cameras 
and  detectors  on  major  highways 
and  thoroughfares  around  the  GTA. 

The  city-wide  testbed,  with  the 
U of  T centre  at  its  core,  will  allow 
Abdulhai  and  graduate  students  in 
transportation  engineering  to 
analyse  data  on  traffic  conditions 

received  via  computer  network 

from  traffic  management  centres  in 
two  different  areas  of  the  city.  New 
strategies  and  systems  will  be 
developed  and  tested  to  manage  the 
growing  number  of  vehicles  on  the 
city’s  roads.  These  may  include 


rerouting  as  well  as  signals  and 
ramp  controls  that  adjust  automat- 
ically to  changes  in  traffic  flow. 

The  intent  is  to  create  better 
road  and  traffic  management  sys- 
tems that  will  help  alleviate  grid- 
lock and  jams,  thereby  enhancing 
mobility  and  helping  people  save 
time,  money  and  lives. 

The  $4.3-million  centre  is  hailed 
as  a prime  example  of  how  the  uni- 
versity, government  and  industry 
can  work  together.  Over  $806,000 
was  provided  by  the  Ontario 

Rcscarcll  and  Ocvclopmcin 

Challenge  Fund,  with  other  funds 
coming  from  the  Ontario 
Innovation  Trust,  Transport 
Canada  and  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  as  well 
as  private  sector  partners. 


Equity  Reports  Released 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

THE  10  OFFICES  THAT  MAKE  UP 
the  Equity  Issues  Advisory 
Group  at  U of  T have  had  a busy 
year  making  the  university  a more 
accessible  and  equitable  place. 

And  while  it’s  been  a good  year, 
the  10  reports  presented  at  the  Nov. 
12  University  Affairs  Board  meeting 
indicate  that  staffing  shortages  must  j 
be  addressed  if  more  progress  is  to  be 
made  next  year. 

“I’m  really  pleased  with  the  results 
of  this  year’s  reports,”  said  Professor 
Angela  Hildyard,  vice-president 
(human  resources).  “I  think  the  equi- 
ty offices  have  developed  some  really 
excellent  programs  and  practices  that 
are  leading  edge  and  this  has  allowed 
us  to  be  more  representative  and  cre- 
ative in  solving  some  of  the  issues.” 
While  awareness  of  accessibility 
issues  continues  to  grow  on  all  three 
campuses,  the  AccessAbility  Services 
office  at  Scarborough  experienced 
unprecedented  growth  last  year  with 
caseloads  rising  to  158  from  111  last 
year.  Reports  for  the  offices  at  both 
Scarborough  and  Mississauga  indi- 
cate funding  and  staffing  shortfalls 
must  be  addressed  if  they  are  to  meet 
the  extra  demands  of  anticipated 
enrolment  increases. 


Myra  Lefkowitz,  community 
safety  co-ordinator,  reported  that  her 
staff  provided  assistance  and  support 
in  94  cases  last  year,  reflecting  a 15 
per  cent  increase  each  year  for  the 
past  four  years. 

The  diversity  relations  office  at 
Mississauga  initiated  a gathering  of 
UTM  faculty,  staff  and  students  in 
support  of  the  positive  space  cam- 
paign in  order  to  raise  sensitivity 
towards  the  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual, 
transgendered  and  queer  community 
on  campus.  The  office  helped  estab- 
lish a multi-faith  prayer  room  and 
took  part  in  enhancing  privacy  for 
Muslim  women  in  fitness  centre  by 
installing  blinds  and  curtains. 

For  Jude  Tate,  co-ordinator  of  les- 
bian, gay,  bisexual,  transgendered, 
queer  resources  and  programs,  foster- 
ing a positive  environment  for  sexual 
minorities  on  campus  continues  to  be 
a challenge.  “Expanding  the  resources 
of  this  office  is  essential  to  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  on  all  three  campus- 
es,” she  said.  Highlights  of  the  year 
included  the  Bent  on  Change: 
Rethinking  Queer  Issues  on  Campus 
and  Communities  conference,  and 
Diversity  Day  at  Mississauga. 

The  caseload  for  the  family  care 
office  increased  from  419  cases  six 
years  ago  to  over  1,200  cases  last 


year.  The  office  expanded  its  elder- 
care  supports  and  links  to  financial 
resources  for  student  parents.  It  also 
implemented  a new  discussion  group 
for  fathers  and  held  a session  on  the 
changing  legal  responsibilities  of  les- 
bian and  gay  partners. 

Of  the  40  formal  complaints 
received  at  the  race  relations  and 
anti-racism  initiatives  office  last  year, 
30  were  resolved  and  five  were 
dropped.  The  others  are  still  ongoing. 

Meanwhile,  the  status  of  women 
office  continued  to  provide  support 
in  disputes  involving  staff,  faculty 
and  students.  “As  a concrete  exam- 
ple of  his  commitment  to  equity, 
President  Birgeneau  agreed  to 
restore  the  status  of  women  office 
complement  to,  or  close  to,  pre- 
1997  levels  of  two  full-time 
employees  in  recognition  that  there 
are  now  more  women  to  be  served 
by  the  office,”  said  Jose  Sigouin, 
interim  status  of  women  officer. 

According  to  Paddy  Stamp,  sexu- 
al harassment  officer,  “there  has  been 
no  formal  hearing  under  the  sexual 
harassment  policy  for  the  last  10 
years.”  Of  the  272  complaints  regis- 
tered with  the  sexual  harassment 
office,  55  became  formal  complaints, 
all  but  two  of  which  were  resolved 
through  mediation. 


U of  T Celebrates 
175  Years 


BYLANNA  CRUCEFIX 

The  year  2002  will  mark,  a 
milestone  in  U of  T’s  history  as 
it  celebrates  its  175th  anniversary. 


Although  175th  events  are 
scheduled  in  January,  the  official 
kick-off  will  take  place  in  mid- 
March  with  the  book  launch  of  The 
University  of  Toronto:  A History,  a 
comprehensive  look  at  the  universi- 
ty’s past,  written  by  University 
Professor  Emeritus  Martin 
Friedland  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
Excerpts  from  Freidland’s  book  will 
be  featured  in  a commemorative 
calendar  on  the  U of  T Web  site,  in 
The  Bulletin  and  will  be  part  of  a 
weekly  series  of  ads  on  The  Globe 
and  Mails  Facts  and  Arguments 
page.  The  launch  will  be  the  high- 
light of  a week  dedicated  to  cele- 
brating the  signing  of  the 
University  of  King’s  College 
Charter  in  1827. 

The  university  is  planning  a vari- 
ety of  commemorative  initiatives 
for  2002.  Fifteen  new  faces  will  be 
added  to  the  Great  Minds  banners 
that  line  the  main  streets  of  all 
three  campuses  and  downtown 
Toronto.  Banners  highlighting  U ofT 
alumni  such  as  humorist  Stephen 
Leacock,  Augusta  Stowe  Gullen 


(the  first  woman  to  graduate  from 
medical  school  in  Canada)  and 
Oronhyatekha  (the  first  aboriginal 
student  to  obtain  a medical  degree 
in  Canada)  will  bring  the  total 
number  to  65.  A book  based  on  the 
popular  banners,  featuring  great 
U ofT  alumni,  staff  and  faculty  will 
also  be  released. 

A Web  site  dedicated  to  the 
anniversary  celebration  (www.dur. 
utoronto.ca/175.htm)  will  provide 
information  on  upcoming  public 
and  signature  events.  In  addition, 
the  site  will  house  an  image  bank  of 
photographs  for  use  by  the  U of  T 
community  from  the  LJniversity  of 
Toronto  Archives. 

A series  of  events  commemorat- 
ing the  anniversary  will  occur  over 
the  course  of  the  year.  Spring  and 
fall  convocations  and  the  annual 
spring  reunion  will  all  be  tied  into 
the  celebrations.  A campus  com- 
munity event  is  also  planned  and 
events  for  alumni,  faculty,  staff  and 
students. 

On  March  15,  1827,  at  the 
request  of  John  Strachan,  King 
George  IV  signed  a charter  granti- 
ng a university  for  Upper  Canada, 
named  King’s  College,  now  known 
as  U ofT.  Two  of  U of  T’s  federat- 
ed colleges,  the  University  of  St. 
Michael’s  College  and  the 
University  of  Trinity  College  will 
also  have  events  marking  their 
150th  anniversaries  during  2002. 


The  Bulletin  Adopts 
Colour,  New  Design 


BY  STEVEN DE  SOUSA 

Beginning  Jan.  14,  The  Bulletin 
will  have  a fresh  new  face. 

In  taking  the  step  to  go  full 
colour  on  the  front  and  back  pages, 
our  editorial  staff  and  graphic 
artists  felt  it  was  time  to  re-ener- 
gize  the  look  of  the  paper  as  well. 
The  exciting  opportunity  to  work 
with  colour  inspired  our  in-house 
design  team  to  create  a look  that  is 
contemporary  but  refined. 

Readers  will  see  an  immediate 
difference  not  only  with  the  addi- 
tion of  colour  but  also  throughout 
the  inside  of  the  paper  as  we  intro- 
duce more  photos  and  illustrations 
and  free  up  some  of  the  design  ele- 
ments that  were  previously  tied  to  a 
more  rigid  format. 

“The  new  look  puts  more 
emphasis  on  space  for  writers  and 
incorporates  refreshing  graphic  ele- 
ments that  enhance  rather  than 
subdue  the  printed  word,”  said  Caz 
Zyvatkauskas,  graphic  artist  in  the 
Division  of  University  Advancement, 


who  oversaw  the  redesign. 

The  current  design  has  served 
our  readership  well  over  the  past  10 
years  and  received  numerous 
awards  for  design,  photography  and 
writing  from  the  Canadian  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
and  the  U.S. -based  Council  for  the 
Support  and  Advancement  of 
Education.  Our  new  look  will  only 
raise  the  bar. 

The  paper  will  still  feature  four 
editorial  sections  — news,  letters 
and  opinion,  features  and  Forum 
— as  we  continue  our  efforts  to 
provide  balanced  and  compelling 
coverage  of  the  diversity  of  univer- 
sity news  and  provide  a forum  for 
our  readers  to  express  their  views. 

We  hope  the  lively  design  will 
inspire  our  readers  to  write  to  us 
with  their  thoughts,  not  only  on  the 
new  look  but  on  the  editorial  con- 
tent in  general  and  other  issues  that 
need  to  be  addressed. 

Letters  to  the  editor  can  be  sent 
to:  The  Bulletin,  21  King’s  College 
Circle. 
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7 Hart  House  Circle  • www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  Call  416  978-2452  » 

Annual  Hart  House  Christmas  Buffet — Thurs.  Dec  20  from  3, 
11am-2pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  $18.  tax  included.  y 

Graduate  Committee  - Dinner  Series  features  Hugh  Segal,  President,  a 
Institutetor  Research  on  Public  Policy,  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald  Dinner.  Wed.  Jan.  9,  ^ 

6pm  reception  for  6:30pm  dinner.  Feb.  6 Prof.  Martin  Friedland;  Mar.  13  Joe  a 
Gill.  Special  student  rates.  Call  416  978-8397  for  details  and  to  purchase  tickets.  £ 

ART  Call  416  978-8398 

The  Justine  M.  Barnicke  Gallery-  "Consciousness  in  Canadian  jp 
Art”  selections  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  Runs  Jan.  7-31.  3, 

Arbor  Room- “Breaks,  blocks,  and  beats",  paintings  by  Aylene  Albay.  Runs  7 
to  Dec.  20  Jen  Herbert,  “Art  of  the  Obvious" . Runs  Jan.  7-Feb.  9.  a 

Art  Competition  - Cash  prizes.  Entry  submission  dates:  March  7, 8,  and  9, 

2002.  Open  to  U of  T students  and  Hart  House  members.  Winning  and  accepted  a 

entries  will  be  shown  in  the  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery.  Rules  and  entry  forms  are  y 

available  at  the  Hall  Porters’  Desk  and  at  the  Fine  Art  Departments  at  UTS  and  UTM.  a 
LITERARY  & LIBRARY  Call  41 6 978  7323  j 

Literary  and  Library  Editorial  Sub-committee  welcomes  a 
submissions  of  original  poetry,  prose,  short  fiction,  artwork,  and  photography  for  the  g. 
Hart  House  Review.  Deadline  is  midnight,  Jan.  1 4, 2002.  See  the  Hall  Porters  a 
Desk  for  rules  and  entry  forms.  Questions?  Contact  harthousereview@yahoo.ca  y 
Literary  Contest- Deadline  is  midnight,  Mon.  Jan.  14, 2002.  Rules  and  ^ 
entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  £ 

MUSIC  Call  41 6 978-5362  - All  concerts  are  free! 

Jazz  at  Oscar’ S-  Kye  Marshall  Quintet,  Fri.  Jan.  11  from  8:30-1 1pm  in  ;y 
the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Free. 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  Call  416  978  2452 
Bridge  - Come  Thursdays  at  6:30pm  for  instruction  and  novice  play.  Play 
Duplicate  Bridge  on  Tuesdays  at  6:30pm.  Call  946-7323  for  more  information  or 
check  our  Web  site  at  www.utoronto.ca/bridge 
Film  Board  - Cash  prizes  for  best  first  film,  best  narrative  film,  best 
experimental  film,  and  a special  jury  award.  For  more  information,  check  for  flyers  at 
the  Hall  Porters’  Desk  in  January  and  February  2002.  Winning  and  accepted  entries 
will  be  screened  at  the  Film  Board  Gala  to  be  held  on  Feb.  28  at  7pm  in  the  Hart 
House  Theatre.  416  978-2453 

Masters’  Swim  - Social,  non-competitive  swim  under  guidance  of  coach.  ; 
Ideal  for  triathlon  training.  Meets  Mon.  & Wed.  3-4pm,  Tue.  & Thurs.  2-3pm,  and  Sat.  . 
6:30-8:30pm.  New  members  always  welcome.  ! 

ATHLETICS  - Call  416  978-2447  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse  j 

Schedule  of  Christmas/Holiday  Hours  - Hart  House  is  open  365  days  a year  A I 
schedule  of  Dec.  23  to  Jan.  4 hours  will  be  available  at  the  Athletics  Reception  Desk,  < 
the  Membership  Services  Office  and  the  Hall  Porters  Desk  by  Dec.  5.  i 
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Paterson  Was  Dedicated  to 
International  Students 


Elizabeth  Paterson,  former 
director  of  the  International 
Student  Centre  (ISC)  for  more 
than  20  years,  died  Sept.  15  of  can- 
cer in  Victoria,  B.C.  She  was  58 
years  old. 

Paterson  first  came  to  U of  T as 
a student,  earning  her  BA  in  1964 
and  Ontario  secondary  school 
teaching  certificate  from  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  in 
1965.  She  taught  for  two  years  in 
St.  Catharines  before  joining  the 
Canadian  University  Service 
Overseas  as  a volunteer,  teaching 
French  in  Kumasi,  Ghana.  On  her 
return  to  Canada  she  accepted  the 
post  of  director  of  selection  at 
Canadian  Crossroads  International, 
an  organization  placing  Canadians 
in  short-term  volunteer  projects, 
primarily  in  developing  countries. 
Her  career  path  clear,  she  returned 
to  her  alma  mater  as  foreign  stu- 
dent adviser  at  the  International 
Student  Centre  in  1972,  becoming 
director  in  1976,  a position  she  held 
until  her  retirement  in  1998. 

A leader  in  her  field,  Paterson 
sought  out  new  ways  of  providing 
effective  services  to  new  interna 
tional  students  and  initiated  sever 
al  programs  to  help  them  adapt  to 
life  in  Canada  and  at  U of  T. 
She  worked  hard  to  keep  herself 
informed  on  all  aspects  of 


immigration  policy  and  other  pro- 
grams and  policies  that  might 
affect  international  students  and 
their  families.  Armed  with  this 
knowledge,  she  went  to  bat  for  her 
students. 

“She  really  went  out  of  her  way 
to  help  students  — whether  it  was 
contacting  an  embassy  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  or  fighting  with 
immigration  officers  in  Ottawa  or 
communicating  with  officials  here 
— and  students  really  appreciated 
her  care  and  effort,”  said  Ben  Yang, 
co-ordinator  of  ISC.  But  what 
Yang  remembers  best  was  the  warm 
and  welcoming  atmosphere  she 
created.  “She  was  one  of  the  first 
people  I met  at  U of  T when  I came 
here  as  an  international  student  in 
early  1986,”  he  recalled.  “You  felt 


very  much  accepted  and  very  much 
welcomed  into  the  International 
Student  Centre  and  in  her  office.” 
On  a professional  level  she  “truly 
redefined  the  role  of  foreign 
student  adviser  not  only  at  U of  T 
but  across  Canada,”  said  Chris 
Cunningham,  who  worked  with 
Paterson  for  12  years  before  leaving 
to  work  in  the  president’s  office  in 
1991.  “Her  tireless  work  through 
the  Canadian  Bureau  of 
International.  Education  and  the 
National  Association  of  Foreign 
Student  Advisers  gave  free  rein  to 
her  mentoring  skills  and  she  helped 
to  nurture  a whole  generation  of 
foreign  student  advisers.”  For  her 
contributions  to  CBIE  she  received 
the  bureau’s  Award  of  Merit. 

“Liz  was  a dynamic  presence  and  a 
woman  with  a keen  and  inquiring 
mind,”  Cunningham  said.  “She  will 
be  gready  missed  by  her  many  col- 
leagues at  U ofT  and  at  universities 
and  colleges  across  Canada,  but  most 
especially  by  the  thousands  of  U ofT 
alumni/ae  overseas  whom  she  assist- 
ed during  their  student  days  in  such 
a competent  and  lasting  way.” 

Donations  towards  a student 
scholarship  for  international  educa- 
tion in  Paterson’s  name  may  be 
made  payable  to  CBIE.  Please  indi- 
cate that  they  are  to  go  towards  the 
Liz  Peterson  Endowment  Fund. 


PODIATRIC 

MEDICINE 

Specialized  care  for  your  feet 
HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 
1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8 
Fax:  (416)  967-9294 


• Laser  for  removal  of  foot  warts, 
ingrown  nails 

• Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 

• Treatment  of  fungal  infections 

• Orthotics  (control  of  foot 
movement) 

• Diabetic  foot  care 

• Arch  problems 

• Soft  tissue  problems 

• Nerve  conditions 
(Neuroma  and  Neuropathy) 

• Bunions 

• Advice  on  shoes  for  children 

• Sports  Medicine 

• X-ray  on-site 


Please  call: 

(416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330. 

(Medical  Arts  Bldg,  corner  of  Bloor/St.George) 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 
2000  Credit  Valley  Road,  Suite  102 


C77ie  k/CaN  k/ioU'Se 

kkkatA  kkf/ace 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


b LIFE  SCIENCES  COMMITTEE  J 


DALES  AWARD  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Value:  $50,000 

1 award  each  year  to  a senior  faculty  member,  based  on 
SUSTAINED  EXCELLENCE  and  LEADERSHIP  in: 

• BASIC  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
• CLINICAL  SCIENCES 
• COMMUNITY  HEALTH 


E.W.  CRANN MEMORLAL  TRUST 
FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Value:  $35,000 

1 award  each  year  to  a new  junior  faculty  member, 
based  on  EXCELLENCE  in  the  area  of: 

• CAUSES  8c  TREATMENT  OF  CANCER  and 
more  especially  BREAST  CANCER 
• PULMONARY  DISEASES 

• KIDNEY  DISEASES 

• URINARY  DISEASES 

Nomination  deadline  for  both  awards:  February  1 , 2002 
For  more  information,  call  (416)  978-2163  or  visit 
http://www.library.utoronto.ca/rir/utfund.html 
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Family  and  Friends 

Holiday  season  a time  for  reflection 

By  Sue  Toye 


Long  Distance  House  Calls 

New  international  health  centre  puts  U of  T on  global  map 
BY  MEGAN  EASTON 


The  holiday  season  is  normally  a time  for  reflection, 

worship  and  celebration.  But  there  is  a sombre  mood  among  people 
of  all  faiths  this  year  as  they  wait  for  the  dust  of  Sept.  11  to  setde. 

Professor  David  Reed  of  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  believes  there 
has  been  a shift  of  our  attention  to  family,  friends  and  intimacy.  He  has  also 
observed  greater  attendance  at  Christian  church  services.  “More  people  do 
attend  church  now  because  it  is  a high  family  holiday  but  there  is  also  a 
spiritual  dimension  to  it,”  Reed  says.  He  believes  people  have  been  search- 
ing for  answers  in  places  of  worship  since  Sept.  11  because  “they  needed  a 
place  to  stand  that  they  didn’t  have  beforehand  because  the  world  they  lived 
in  seemed  to  fall  apart.” 

It  was  Reed’s  faith  in  God  that  gave  him  the  strength  to  get  through 
those  traumatic  weeks  following  the  attacks  on  the  U.S.  “Although  I grieved 
with  everyone  else  over  the  loss,  I saw  in  the  responses  of  the  volunteer 
teams  a sign  of  hope  and  it  drew  me  spiritually  back  to  God.  It  was  the 
thing  that  kept  me  from  despair  and  disillusionment.” 

Professor  Bruce  Meyer  of  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies  predicts  a 
trend  towards  less  extravagant  purchases  as  well  as  more  time  spent  with 
loved  ones.  “People  will  fall  back  on  certainties  in  their  life  — their 
families  and  friends,”  he  says  simply.  People  will  also  want  to  “cocoon”  by 
staying  at  home  and  travelling  less  over  the  holidays,  says  Meyer,  speaking 
from  personal  experience.  Instead  of  travelling  to  Florida  this  year,  Meyer 
used  the  money  to  redecorate  his  home  and  plans  to  entertain  some  of  his 
students  and  spend  time  with  his  family. 

- However,  Professor  David  Novak,  director  of  the  Jewish  studies  program, 
doesn’t  believe  Jews  will  celebrate  Hanukkah  any  differently  this  month  as 
the  “high  holidays”  of  Yom  Kippur  and  Rosh  Hashanah  were  marked  in 
September,  a week  after  the  attacks.  “Rosh  Plashanah  is  about  judgment,  sin 
and  atonement,”  explains  Novak.  “They  came  at  an  appropriate  time  because 
they  are  always  sombre  holidays  and  it  drove  the  message  home.” 

U of  T’s  Muslim  chaplain  has  observed  a higher  attendance  in  mosques 
but  Abdul  Hai  Patel  stresses  that  this  is  a month  of  worship  through 
fasting,  so  naturally  there  are  more  Muslims  at  mosques.  “By  fasting,  this 
makes  you  more  conscious  of  what  you’ve  given  up  for  God.  It  also  puri- 
fies the  body,  physically  and  spiritually.” 


But  the  events  of  Sept.  11  have  undoubtedly  had  a lasting  impact  on 
many,  including  Reed.  “The  terrorist  attack  has  reinforced  to  me  that  life 
is  unpredictable,  death  will  happen  ...  but  our  hope  is  not  demolished  by 
those  crises.  Instead  it  is  sustained  by  God.” 


Holiday  Closing 


The  university  will  be 
closed  from  5 p.m.  Friday, 
Dec.  21  to  Monday,  Jan.  7 when 
normal  activities  resume.  The  extra 
three  days,  Jan.  2,  3 and  4 are  the 
three  paid  leave  days  for  the  2001- 
2002  vacation  year  negotiated  with 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America,  Local  1998.  During  this 
period  all  buildings  on  all  three  cam- 
puses will  be  closed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hart  House  (978-2452),  the 
Athletic  Centre  (978-3436),  the 
U of  T Bookstore  (978-7900),  some 
libraries  and  the  Division  of 
University  Advancement. 

The  libraries  — Robarts,  engi- 
neering and  computer  science  and 
the  Gerstein  Science  Information 
Centre  — will  be  open  every  day 
except  Dec.  24  and  25  and  Dec.  31 
and  Jan.  1;  for  hours  and  services 
please  contact  the  individual 


libraries  or  consult  the  U of  T 
Libraries’  Web  site.  The  OISE/UT 
library  will  also  be  open  Dec.  22 
and  Dec.  27  and  28  as  well  as  Jan.  2 
to  4.  As  well,  the  Division  of 
University  Advancement  at  21 
King’s  College  Circle  will  open 
its  doors  Dec.  24  from  9 a.m.  to 
1 p.m.;  Dec.  27  and  28  from  9 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.;  Dec.  31  from  9 a.m.  to 
3 p.m.;  and  Jan.  2 to  4 from  9 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  donations. 

As  in  previous  years  the  universi- 
ty intends  to  take  advantage  of  this 
period  of  low  activity  to  reduce 
energy  consumption  although 
essential  services  will  be  main- 
tained to  critical  areas.  Any 
security  issues  or  breakdown  of 
building  systems  should  be  reported 
immediately  to  campus  police  at 
978-2323. 


More  than  30  years  ago  Professor 
David  Zakus  sat  transfixed  in  his  parents’ 
Saskatchewan  home  watching  televised 
images  of  desperate,  terrified  people  caught  in  the 
Nigerian  civil  war,  much  like  today’s  children  watch  the 
horror  unfold  in  Afghanistan.  He  didn’t  know  it  then 
but  it  was  in  front  of  that  television  that  his  career  in 
global  health  was  born. 

“It  was  a defining  moment  for  me,”  says  the  director 
of  the  new  Centre  for  International  Health  at  U of  T. 
His  home  in  the  Canadian  prairies  felt  millions  of 
miles  away  from  the  suffering  in  Africa  but  he  knew 
then  that  when  he  grew  up  he  would  find  a way  to  help 
suffering  people  in  all  reaches  of  the  world. 

Zakus’  international  wanderings  began  in  a big  way. 
Having  never  been  anywhere  more  exotic  than  the  West 
Coast,  he  set  off  on  a 10-month  backpacking  adventure 
around  the  world  after  graduating  from  the  University  of 

Saskatchewan.  On  his  retvirn  he  started  graduate  studies 

in  nutrition  for  developing  countries,  which  eventually 
brought  him  to  U ofT  for  a PhD  in  Latin  American  pri- 
mary health  care.  While  a student  he  continued  to  travel 
the  world  as  a consultant  but  found  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  international  health  research  were  somewhat 
limited  at  the  university.  So  he  left  after  graduation  and 
found  other  outlets  for  his  international  interests 
including  a teaching  stint  at  Addis  Ababa  University  in 
Ethiopia  and  a job  as  the  head  of  the  non-profit 
organization  Canadian  Physicians  for  Aid  and  Relief. 

Zakus  returned  to  teach  part  time  at  U of  T in  the 
mid-1990s  and  began  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  an 
international  health  centre  with  likeminded  faculty  and 
students.  “The  university  has  realized  that  if  it  wants  to 
be  a world-class  institution  it  has  to  be  in  the  world. 
You  have  to  do  it  outside  our  walls.”  He  says  the  enthu- 
siastic backing  of  Professor  David  Naylor,  dean  of 
medicine,  was  also  pivotal  to  the  establishment  of  the 
centre,  which  received  formal  approval  this  spring 


and  was  launched  in  October. 

In  addition  to  recruiting  researchers  and  developing 
educational  programs,  the  centre  will  co-ordinate, 
connect  and  build  on  the  dozens  of  already  existing  inter- 
national health  research  projects  at  U of  T and  its  nine 
affiliated  teaching  hospitals.  Putting  this  wealth  of 
research  expertise  to  work  in  neglected  parts  of  the  world  is 
Zakus’  goal.  Considering  90  per  cent  of  the  world’s  health 
research  resources  affect  a maximum  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  population,  he  admits  this  will  be  a long,  uphill  battle. 

When  students  and  faculty  confront  the  stark  health 
inequities  around  the  developing  world  it  can  be  dis- 
heartening, Zakus  says.  Since  he  was  a student,  there 
have  been  some  improvements  in  areas  such  as  infant 
mortality  and  the  eradication  of  certain  diseases  but  he 
says  the  cultural,  political  and  economic  obstacles  to 
global  health  have  changed  very  litde.  His  drive  to  keep 
working  and  hoping  lies  in  the  small  successes  like 

teacKing  people  to  put  screens  in  tlieir  windows  to  keep 

out  malaria-carrying  mosquitoes. 

However  draining  it  might  be,  Zakus  always  encour- 
ages his  students  and  colleagues  to  do  field  work.  “It 
just  opens  their  minds  up  to  so  many  more  ideas.  It 
takes  them  away  from  thinking  how  poorly  off  we  are 
here  and  makes  them  realize  how  great  we  do  have  it.” 

In  the  post-Sept.  11  era  it’s  more  important  than  ever 
for  Canadians  to  share  their  health  research  expertise 
with  the  world’s  have-nots,  he  says.  “We  do  a good  job 
at  home  but  we  don’t  do  much  for  others  in  the  world.” 
He’s  noticed  that  staff  and  students  already  seem  to  be 
recognizing  this  need  to  do  more  beyond  our  borders. 
“We  have  to  be  out  there  communicating  with  other 
people  and  doing  our  share  and  helping  out  to  avoid  the 
sort  of  extremism  that  has  built  up  over  the  years.” 

By  sending  U of  T people  out  into  the  neediest  parts 
of  the  world,  Zakus  says  the  Centre  for  International 
Health  has  a role  to  play,  however  small,  in  contributing 
to  human  security. 


PACE  Gives  to  Engineering 


BY  JANET  WONG 

Mechanical  engineering 
students  in  Ontario  will  see 
some  of  their  courses  rev  into 
action,  thanks  to  a significant 
contribution  of  computer-aided 
design,  manufacturing  and  engi- 
neering software,  hardware  and 
training. 

Made  up  of  General  Motors 
of  Canada  Limited,  Sun 
Microsystems,  Electronic  Data 
Systems  and  EDS  PLM  Solutions, 
the  corporate  alliance  known  as 
PACE,  (Partners  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Computer-Aided  Design, 
Manufacturing  and  Engineering) 
announced  the  contribution  to 
U of  T,  the  University  of  Waterloo 
and  Queen’s  University  that  will 


allow  mechanical  engineering 
students  to  learn  on  the  latest 
engineering  and  design  tools  now 
used  in  the  auto  industry. 

“Engineering  students  at  these 
three  Ontario  universities  will  now 
be  using  the  same  advanced  math- 
based  engineering  and  design  tools 
in  the  classroom  that  GM  engi- 
neers use  in  the  lab  to  design  inno- 
vative new  vehicles,”  said  Maureen 
Kempston  Darkes,  president  and 
general  manager  of  General 
Motors  of  Canada  Ltd.  “Helping 
Canadian  students  develop  state- 
of-the-art  skills  will  help  Canada 
attract  more  high-tech  jobs  and 
investment,”  she  added. 

The  PACE  partners  have 
worked  together  since  1999  to 
support  academic  institutions 


worldwide  with  computer-based 
engineering  tools  to  better  prepare 
mechanical  designers,  engineers 
and  analysts  for  the  future.  Using 
computer-aided  engineering  tools, 
students  will  learn  to  design,  engi- 
neer and  validate  products  in  a 
virtual  world  to  prepare  them  to 
address  real-world  challenges  such 
as  accelerated  product  development 
cycles  and  increased  productivity 
demands. 

“Leading  global  companies  need 
access  to  a source  of  highly 
qualified  engineers  to  grow  and 
prosper,”  said  President  Robert 
Birgeneau.  “This  combination  of 
advanced  knowledge  for  engineers 
and  research  innovation  will  serve 
to  strengthen  Canada’s  position  as  a 
leader  in  the  auto  industry.” 
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Ancient  Currents 

Researchers  turn  to  historic  Rome  for  solutions  to  water  woes 

BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 


CAN  THE  GREAT  TECHNOLOGICAL  FEATS  OF  THE 
early  Romans  still  teach  us  a lesson  or  two  today? 
Professor  Christer  Bruun  of  classics  says  yes  when  it 
comes  to  conserving  the  world  s increasingly  endangered 
water  supply. 

Since  the  mid-1980s  Bruun  has  been  studying  the 
ancient  water  systems  of  Italy  and  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  eras  spanning  300  BC  to  AD  500.  In  his  view 
the  many  aqueducts  built  by  the  Romans  to  bring 
water  into  Rome  were  technological  and  environmental 
marvels  even  by  todays  standards. 

“The  Romans  were  master  builders  and  master 
administrators  and  they  managed  to  bring  water  into  a 
city  of  over  one  million  people  from  sources  as  far  as  90 
km  away,”  says  Bruun,  who  is  currently  editing  a book 
on  historic  water  technologies.  So  sophisticated  was 
the  Roman  system  in  AD  100  that  it  wasnt  replicated 
in  Europe’s  major  cities  until  the  early  19th  century. 

“A  water  system  like  this  needs  a great  deal  of 
upkeep  and  the  ability  to  calculate  water  flow  very 

carefully  because  die  Romans  told  no  pumps  to  regu 

late  this  huge  amount  of  water,”  Bruun  says.  “Water 
flowing  downhill  along  great  distances  and  crossing 
valleys  and  tunnelling  through  mountains  required  a 
lot  of  technological  planning,  which  the  Romans  had. 

Bruun  is  especially  interested  in  the  way  that  the 
Romans  separated  high-quality  drinking  water  from 
the  water  used  for  flushing  city  sewers.  “In  much  of  the 
world  today,  including  Canada,  we  still  dont  separate 


water  according  to  quality  so  what  we  use  to  riusn  our 
toilets  is  of  the  same  high  quality  as  the  water  we 
drink.” 

Another  intriguing  discovery  is  the  social  inequality 
that  is  so  vividly  illustrated  when  it  came  to  just  who 
got  the  superior  plumbing  in  ancient  Rome.  Probably 
only  the  richest  2,000  people  closest  to  the  emperor 
had  water  piped  into  their  homes  via  lead  pipes. 
Everyone  else  had  to  go  to  public  wells  and  fountains,” 
he  says. 

As  for  the  danger  of  using  lead  pipes,  Bruun  points 
out  that  the  clean  mountain  water  used  in  many  of  the 
aqueducts  in  Rome  was  high  in  calcium  which,  over 
time,  formed  a protective  coating  inside  the  pipes. 
“This  mineral  coating  probably  protected  much  of  the 
population  from  lead  poisoning,  he  suggests. 

While  ancient  water  usage  may  seem  an  odd  choice 
of  research  for  a classics  professor,  Bruun  finds  it  a nat- 
ural fit.  “I  am  a social'  and  cultural  historian  and  history 
is  not  only  about  politics  and  rulers  but  also  very  much 

about  everyday  life  in  times  past.  I'm  interested  in  the 

living  conditions  of  different  times  and  places.” 

Bruun  hopes  this  research  will  underline  the  careless 
attitude  many  nations  have  towards  water.  It  makes  us 
wonder  how  long  this  can  go  on,  especially  when  other 
countries  such  as  those  in  the  Mideast  are  realizing 
that  there  just  isn’t  enough  to  go  around.” 

Bruun,  however,  isn’t  overly  optimistic.  “One  rarely 
learns  from  history.” 


In  the  News 


U of  T people  are  in  the  news  every  day. 

The  following  is  a sample  from  November  and  December 


Border  security 

An  article  by  law  professor  Audrey  Macklin  was  published 
Nov.  24  in  The  Montreal  Gazette.  In  her  article  Macklin  discusses  the 
“porosity”  of  the  Canada-U.S.  border  and  proposes  that  “visceral  anxiety 
about  sovereignty  offers  the  best  account  for  the  demonization  of 
refugees  as  the  figurative  culprits  for  Sept.  11.”  Macklin  also  suggests 
that  border  problems  are  not  the  result  of  Canadas  refugee-determina- 
tion policy  but  are  in  fact  the  combined  effect  of  free  trade  and  public 
sector  downsizing.  A version  of  the  article  appears  in  the  book  Security 
of  Freedom:  Essays  on  Canada's  Anti-Terrorism  Bill , based  on  the  recent 
terrorism  conference  organized  by  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Stronger  role  urged  for  Canada 

Professor  Bernard  Frolic,  director  of  the  Joint  Centre  for 
Asia  Pacific  Studies,  was  quoted  Dec.  2 by  the  Taipei  Central  News 
Agency  following  the  Taiwanese  election.  Frolic  urged  more  involve- 
ment for  Canada,  a marginal  player  in  the  relationship  between  Taipei, 
Washington  and  Beijing.  He  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the  recent 
Taiwanese  election,  calling  it  a march  towards  democratic  maturity. 

A shave  and  a haircut 

Professor  Allan  Peterkin  of  psychiatry  and  family  and 
community  medicine  took  readers  on  an  amusing  and  informative  tour 
of  the  history  of  male  facial  hair  Dec.  5 in  The  Globe  and  Mail.  In  addi- 
tion to  looking  at  stylistic  aspects,  the  article  documented  the  social 
impact  of  sideburns,  stubble  and  goatees  over  the  last  several  centuries 
and  used  famous  facially  hirsute  men  like  Elvis  Presley  and  Don  Johnson 
to  illustrate  the  commentary.  Peterkin  was  particularly  critical  of  the 
goatee,  writing,  “It  has  thrived  on  the  chins  of  latecomers  desperate  for 
distinction.” 

Buying  smokes  online 

Professor  Joanna  Cohen  of  public  health  sciences  was  quoted 

Dec.  lO  by  both  CTST<!  and  a Welsh  newspaper,  Western  Mail,  concerning 

the  sale  of  cigarettes  online.  Cohen  commented,  If  deliberate  and  concert- 
ed action  is  not  taken,  tobacco  commerce  on  the  Internet  could  prove  to  be 
a significant  threat  to  comprehensive  tobacco  control.”  Cohen,  a researcher 
with  the  Ontario  Tobacco  Research  Unit  and  the  Centre  for  Addiction  and 
Mental  Health,  also  added  that  the  Internet  is  a “grey  market”  where 
consumers  can  obtain  cheaper  cigarettes  by  avoiding  tobacco  taxes. 

Compiled  by  Lanna  Crucefix 


2002 

FJEJL  Priestley 
Memorial  Lectures 

Professor  Nancy  L.  Rosenblum 

Department  of  Government 
Harvard  University 

“PARTY  ID”:  POLITICAL  PARTIES 
AND  DEMOCRATIC  IDENTITY 

Monday,  January  14  Primus  Inter  Pares: 

Political  Parties  and 
Civil  Society 

Tuesday,  January  15  Anti-Extremism,  Anti- 

Partisanship,  Anti-Politics 

Wednesday,  January  15  Democracy  Without 

Parties?  In  Search  of  a 
Public  Sphere 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public 
are  cordially  invited 


12  Years  of 

Punishing  the  Competition ! 

We  accept  institutional  purchase  orders. 


Samsung  Sceptre 

15"  LCD  17"  LCD 

$595  $999 


Compaq  iPAQ 

3850  - $875 
H3670  - $735 
PALM  OS 
Palm  III  C $299 
Unit  Only 


Pentium  4 System 

Asus  P4T  Motherboard 
256Mb  Rambus 
40Gb  7200rpm  HDD 
Sony  52x  Cd-Rom 
Built-in  Lan  & Sound 
32Mb  ATI  Xpert  Pro  2000 
USR  56K  Modem  w/voice 
Windows  98SE  or  ME 
1 Year  Parts  and  3 Years  Labour 
Keytronic  keyboard 
Logitech  Mouse 
Speakers/Floppy/300W  Case 

P4  1.5  gHz  $1238.00 

Add  a 10x4x32  CDRW  for  $175 


Notebooks  / Laptops 

Toshiba  1800DVD-4K1  $1795 
Fujitsu  C6611  $2195 
Acer  213  TXV  $1945 
Used  IBM  P2  333/128Mb 
6GB/14'TFT 

24XCD/56k/10/100  $999 


Samsung 

950B 

19"  CRT  Monitor 

$385 


OTA  sells  new  81  refurbished  Laptops  from  $999  by  Toshiba/Dell/IBM/NEC 


Nomad  IIMC 
MP3  Player ! 

I know  u want  one. 


$215.00 


SDRAM 

128Mb  $ 39 
256Mb  $ 59 


Laser  Printers 

Lexmark  E210 
$345  (+30$  rebate) 
Samsung  ML1210 
$395  (+  free  toner) 


OTA  Computer  Centre 

326  College  Street  Toronto,  Ontario 
ph.  416-922-1177  fax.  416-922-1603 


Linksys 
Cable/ DSL 
4-Port  Router 

Share  your  Highspeed 


$155.00 
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Commentary 

Keeping  Their  Spirit  Alive 


On  Dec.  6, 1989, 1 was  a first- 

year  undergraduate  student  in 
electrical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  At  the  time  I did 
not  believe  there  were  obstacles  for 
women  in  engineering.  I believed  that 
the  massacre  of  14  women  at  Montreal’s 
Ecole  Polytechnique  was  an  isolated  act 
of  a deranged  individual  with  little 
relevance  to  my  own  life  and  goals. 

However,  over  the  past  12  years, 
through  the  completion  of  my  under- 
graduate and  graduate  studies  and  the 
start  of  my  academic  career  as  one  of 
only  two  female  faculty  members  — out 
of  60  professors  in  total  — in  electrical 
and  computer  engineering  at  U of  T,  I 
am  now  certain  that  there  are  barriers 
for  women.  I have  observed  first-hand  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  number  of  women 
who  access  opportunities  in  higher 
engineering  education.  Recent  surveys 
show  that  women  in  Canadian  university 
engineering  programs  make  up  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate 
population  and  only  about  five  per  cent 
at  the  doctoral  level. 

The  spirit  of  the  14  women  killed  in 
1989  has  been  honoured  through 
numerous  programs  and  scholarships  to 
promote  our  very  best  female  students. 

In  addition,  first-year  engineering  orien- 
tation activities  have  been  changed  to 
make  women  feel  more  comfortable. 

However,  a recent  study  shows  that  from  1991  to  1998  there  has  been  only  a four  per  cent 
increase  in  the  enrolment  of  women  in  engineering  in  Canada.  There  are  many  explanations 
for  the  low  numbers  compared  with  other  professions  such  as  medicine  and  law. 

Many  stem  from  the  notion  that  women  have  a more  difficult  time  relating  to  the 
profession.  To  address  this  issue,  emphasis  has  been  put  on  attracting  young  women  early  on 
by  exposing  them  to  the  discipline.  Although  this  is  an  integral  part  of  helping  the  profession 
grow,  considerable  effort  must  also  be  given  to  retaining  and  investing  in  the  women  we 
already  have  in  the  undergraduate  system.  Many  of  these  individuals  will  have  the  important 
task  of  being  the  future  role  models  for  the  next  generation  of  professionals  and  should  be 
equipped  with  the  appropriate  skills  to  succeed  and  in  turn  mentor  others.  Effective  role 
models  are  key  to  changing  the  perception  of  engineering. 


The  learning  environment  for  students 
in  lectures,  laboratories  and  tutorials  has 
a significant  impact  on  the  way  women 
perceive  engineering.  The  technical 
quality  of  engineering  education  in  Canada 
is  excellent.  However,  many  individuals 
feel  that  the  learning  environment  is 
often  hostile  and  competitive.  There  is 
still  a Darwinian  philosophy  at  work  — 
standards  are  set  and  little  support  is 
offered  to  help  build  students’  technical 
confidence.  Independence  is  valued 
above  interdependence. 

An  education  system  that  favours 
women  would  be,  in  attitude,  more 
nurturing  and  attempt  to  make  winners 
out  of  all  students,  not  just  those  at  the 
top  of  the  class.  Women  often  perceive 
themselves  as  doing  much  worse  than 
their  male  counterparts  and  take  poor 
academic  performance  more  personally, 
quickly  losing  confidence  in  their  abilities. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  lack  of  an 
extensive  support  structure  — the  role 
models,  the  accepted  norms  of  a viable 
career  and  the  simple  reassurance  that 
“they’re  okay.”  It  is  imperative  that  the  way 
we  teach  students  be  modified  to  take 
into  account  our  feminine  component. 
Such  an  environment  would  encourage 
co-operation  amongst  peers  and  promote 
a positive  atmosphere  in  which  creativity 
is  championed  and  initial  mistakes  made 
during  the  most  significant  phase  of  the 
learning  process  are  not  heavily  penalized.  In  my  own  courses  I have  implemented  some  of 
these  principles  and  have  found  an  overwhelmingly  positive  response  from  both  women 

and  men. 

Female  undergraduates  enter  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  with 
optimism.  Through  small,  consistent  changes  in  our  learning  environment,  we  can  encourage 
a larger  proportion  of  women  in  engineering  to  pursue  higher  education  and  assume 
leadership  roles  in  the  profession. 

Professor  Deepa  Kundur  is  the  Bell  Canada  Junior  Chair  Holder  in  Multimedia  and  an  associate  of 
the  Nortel  Institute  for  Telecommunications  in  the  Edward  S.  Rogers  Sr.  Department  of  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering. 


Engineering  education  needs  to  be  modified  to  take  into  account  the  feminine  component” 


By  Deepa  Kundur 


Female  victims  of  violence  were  honoured  at  a memorial  service  at  Hart  House  Dec.  6. 
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RICOH®  Canada  Inc. 

The  preferred  supplier  of  photocopiers  at 
University  of  Toronto  since  1997 

For  information  contact  David  Keyes  at 
(416)  218-8294  or  visit  us  at  ricoh.ca 


We’re  in  your  corner. 
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Image  Communication 


Faculty  of  Law 

University  of  Toronto 


proudly  presents  the 


Annual  Grafstein  Lecture  in 
Communications  Law  & Policy 

“FREE  CULTURE” 

by 

Professor  Lawrence  Lessig 

Professor  of  Law 
Stanford  Law  School 

Thursday,  January  17,  2002 
5 p.m. 

Bennett  Lecture  Hall 
Flavelle  House 
78  Queen’s  Park 

All  are  welcome  to  attend. 
Reception  to  follow  the  lecture. 
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C AMELIA  LINTA 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Snap  it  up 


Buy  an  iMac,  Get  a digital  camera. 

With  any  600  or  700MHz  iMac. 

or  check  out  this  iMac  deal 

iMaC  (B6323LL/A  & B6325LL/A) 

500MHz,  128MB  Ram,  20GB,  15”  Display,  128  Pro  Ultra,  56K, 
CDRW,  Dual  Channel  USB,  FireWire,  10/100  NIC 

Limited  time  special  - offer  expires  12/31/01 
- Indigo  • Snow- 

$1299.00 

Double  for  nothing 


Buy  a 550MHz  or  667MHz 
PowerBook  between  October  16, 
2001,  and  December  31,  2001,  and 
instantly  receive  double  the  RAM. 

M8362LL/A  PowerBook  G4 15.2”  TFT 
550MHz,  256MB,  20GB,  DVD,  56K,  NIC. 

$3340.00S,aff/$3265.00Dept 
M8363LL/A  PowerBook  G4 15.2”  TFT 
667MHz,  512MB,  30GB,  DVD,  56K,  NIC,  Airport  card 
$4550 .00S,aff/$444 5 .00Dept 

G4  Educational 
Bundle  Specials 

Purchase  any  current 
G4  Desktop  with  any 
Apple  display  for 
additional  savings. 
Call  for  pricing  or 
check  on-line. 

University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1| 
Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:(416)978-7968 
Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at 
www.campuscomputershop.com  ... 

I Mac,  IBook,  Powsrbook,  ®4  ore  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  International,.  used  under  license 
Al  products  we  subject  to  svtitobif  ty  Pricing  valid  (or  members  of  the  academic  community  only*  (DM  advise  available  through  Harvey) 


Mediation  best 

RESPONSE  TO  RETIREE 
ISSUE 

We  are  writing  in  response  to  the 
article  Pension  Ruling  Leaves 
Questions  Unanswered  in  the 
Nov.  26  issue  of  The  Bulletin 

The  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association  was  one  of 
many  groups  and  individuals  who 
wrote  President  Robert  Birgeneau 
and  encouraged  that  the  issues 
brought  forward  by  the  retired 
women  faculty  be  mediated.  The 
costs,  in  terms  of  both  money  and 
frustration,  will  be  much  less  if 
mediation,  rather  than  continued 
litigation,  is  pursued.  It  appears  as 
though  the  university  administra- 
tion is  not  interested  in  the 
mediation  approach. 

The  retired  women  faculty 
presented  a proposal  to  President 
Birgeneau  in  December  2000  that 
provided  a methodology  for  solv- 
ing their  matters  as  well  as  those 
of  other  female  retirees  from 
various  sectors  in  the  university. 
Their  letter  never  received  a reply. 


President  Birgeneau  fears  that 
retroactive  salary  increases  could 
be  so  expensive  that  “social  justice 
changes  [could  be]  unaffordable. 
Of  course,  what  the  women  are 
proposing  is  a “social  justice’ 
change.  Numerous  groups  have 
applied  for  and  received  payouts 
in  return  for  past  injustices  and 
that  is  what  the  women  are 
requesting.  It  is  that  simple. 

The  administration  has  sug- 
gested that  these  matters  be  on 
the  table  during  negotiations  with 
UTFA.  However,  the  retired 
women  themselves  have  not  asked 
UTFA  to  negotiate  for  them.  We 
do  negotiate  pension  enhance- 
ments, thus  negotiations  could 
improve  the  pensions  of  many 
retirees.  But  the  retired  women 
have  requested  retroactive  salary 
increases  and  have  not  requested 
that  UTFA  attempt  to  negotiate 
on  their  behalf. 

In  addition,  this  story  repeats  a 
misstatement  about  adjustments 
that  were  approved  last  June  and 
will  be  paid  out  in  December. 


The  adjustments  are  simply  a 
one-time-only  payout.  They  are 
not  pension  adjustments.  Saying 
that  adjustments  were  made  will 
likely  create  confusion  among  the 
retirees  and  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

Rhonda  Love 
President, 

UTFA 

George  Luste 
Vice-president,  salaries, 
BENEFITS  AND  PENSION 

UTFA 


Letters  Deadlines 

December  21  for  January  14 
January  18  for  January  28 
February  1 for  February  11 
February  15  for  February  25 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  When  submitting 
letters,  please  include  a telephone 
number  and,  if  possible,  an  e-mail 
address. 


On  the  Other  Hand 


by  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 


A Mug’s  Game 


P 


ERHAPS  BOOKSELLERS  SHOULDN’T 
write  books.  We  know  too  much.  I 


recently  read,  for  instance,  that  the 
British  publishing  industry  pulps  a mil- 
lion books  a month,  while  Americans 
pulp  a million  a week.  Unsold,  unwant- 
ed and  unloved  books.  It  is  clearly  the 
job  of  authors  to  try  to  keep  one  step 
ahead  of  the  pulpers. 

Having  perpetrated  a book  myself 
this  season,  I begin  to  understand  why  the  authors 
I meet  seem  in  such  a daze.  If  they  appear  not  to 
know  what  city  they’re  in,  it’s  because  they  really 
don’t  know  what  city  they’re  in.  Even  a small  play- 
er like  me  can  get  Brantford  and  Waterloo  mixed 
up.  Still,  thanks  to  my  excellent  publicist.  I’ve 
exchanged  banter  on  the  airwaves  with  Shelagh 
Rogers  and  Vicki  Gabereau  and  I’ve  been  roused  at 
unfashionable  hours  of  the  morning  to  do  breakfast 
TV  and  early  morning  radio  shows.  Twice  now  I’ve 
found  myself  consuming  strong  drink  before  9 a.m. 
with  the  hosts  of  the  TEAM  radio  early  morning 
programs.  (Older  readers  will  remember  it  was 
1050  CHUM.) 

This  may  seem  terribly  glamorous  but  I can 
assure  you  it  isn’t,  especially  when  your  workaday 
colleagues  start  recoiling  at  the  alcohol  on  your 
breath  when  you  turn  up  in  the  morning.  On  the 
sauce  again,  you  can  see  them  thinking.  It’s  one  of 
the  hazards  of  promoting  a book  about  beer.  But 
you  never  know  what  you’re  going  to  be  doing  next. 
I did  a cable  TV  show  in  Kitchener  on  which  I had 
to  follow  a dog  fashion  show.  I bet  they  wouldn’t 
ask  Alice  Munro  to  follow  a bulldog  in  a black 
leather  biker  jacket.  Elsewhere  I got  to  follow  Tony 
Bennett,  which  is  also  a mug’s  game. 

Eventually  you  know  you’re  going  to  wind  up  in 
a suburban  shopping  mall,  sitting  at  a table  with 
numerous  copies  of  your  book  that  no  one  wants  to 
buy.  It  happened  to  me  recently  and  it  happened  for 
slightly  more  than  two  hours.  I had  unwisely 


checked  out  Santa’s  lineup  on  my  way 
to  the  bookstore,  knowing  that  mine 
would  never  match  up,  and  it  didn’t. 
Still,  more  people  bought  my  book  than 
asked  me  for  the  time,  by  a score  of  four 
to  three.  One  man  asked  me  how  much 
the  Harry  Potter  books  cost.  A young 
woman  exclaimed,  “This  is  so  cooK'  and 
a man  said,  “That  looks  like  a good 
book!”  but  neither  bought  it.  I wouldn’t 
have  minded  so  much  had  I not  been  bumped  from 
The  Globe  and  Mails,  best-seller  list  that  morning  by 
Wayne  Gretzky’s  dad. 

Sitting  roughly  equidistant  from  the  Oprah 
picks,  the  remainders  (next  month’s  pulpees,  by  the 
looks  of  some  of  them)  and  a Lord  of  the  Rings  dis- 
play, I heard  I’ll  Be  Home  for  Christmas  and  the 
song  about  chestnuts  roasting  on  an  open  fire  three 
times  each,  which  set  them  only  slightly  ahead  of 
Have  Yourself  a Merry  Little  Christmas  and  most 
of  the  other  shopping  mall  Yuletide  tunes,  which 
were  tied  at  two  apiece.  A young  fellow  asked  me  if 
you  had  to  be  19  to  buy  my  book.  No,  I cried  cheer- 
fully, but  he  still  didn’t  buy  it.  No  one  even  seemed 
to  care  that  we  were  exactly  one  month  from 
Christmas  Eve,  30  days  from  desperately  wishing 
they’d  picked  up  that  beer  book  — oh,  what  was  it 
called  again?  — for  Uncle  Jack  when  they  had  the 
chance. 

As  a bookseller,  of  course,  I’d  seen  all  this  before, 
except  that  in  the  past  it  had  been  happening 
to  somebody  else.  So  if  you  chance  upon  some 
beleaguered  Bob  Cratchit  look-alike  this  holiday 
season,  please  be  kind;  he  or  she  may  be  your  local 
author  on  a promotion  tour.  Especially  if  he’s  got 
booze  on  his  breath  at  9 a.m.,  in  which  case  it 
might  be  me. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the  U ofT 
Bookstore.  Notes  on  a Beermat  is  available  in  fine 
bookstores  everywhere,  including  the  suburbs. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $16.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 

Joan  Rogers,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 

For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  joan.rogers@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury,  bright, 
furnished  apartments  available  home  away 
from  home.  Includes  your  every  need:  walkout 
to  sundeck,  appliances,  linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry.  10  minutes  from  U of  T and 
hospitals.  416-275-3736. 

Charming  downtown  Victorian,  ground 
floor,  12-ft.  ceilings,  fully  furnished  1 -bed- 
room; cable  TV/VCR,  private  entrance,  patio. 
Available  January  1,  2001.  Check  Web  site 
www3.sympatico.ca/kgalvez  or  call  Kim  at 
416-359-0380. 

Pied  a Terre  in  Toronto.  Room  in  beauti- 
fully restored  Victorian  house.  Near  TTC, 
$40/night.  Non-smokers  and  cat  lovers  only. 
Call  416-534-1956  or  rostow@chass. 
utoronto.ca 

Bathurst/Dupont.  1 -bedroom  apartment 
furnished.  Minutes  to  Bloor  subway. 
$1, 300/month  includes  utilities.  Non-smoker. 
One-bedroom  furnished  suits  one. 
$1 ,000/month.  Available  January  1 . 647-888- 
4627  or  e-mail:  ctse@myexcel.ca 

Kipling/Burnhamthorpe.  Beautifully  ren- 
ovated, fully  furnished  detached  house.  3 
bedrooms,  1 'li  bathrooms,  hardwood  floors, 
large  great  room  with  cathedral  ceiling, 
overlooking  golf  course.  One-minute  walk  to 
Mimico  Creek/trail.  Steps  from  public  trans- 
port, short  ride  to  U of  T.  No  pets,  non- 
smokers.  $1, 600/month  (includes  biweekly 
cleaning),  plus  utilities,  negotiable.  Available 
January  — May  2002.  Email: 
rob.batey@utoronto.ca  or  call  416-236- 
9445. 

Queen's  Quay  1 -bedroom,  solarium,  5 
appliances,  hi-fi,  facilities.  December  — 
January.  $1,200.  416-966-6662. 

High  Park/Bloor.  Charming  two-storey  fur- 
nished apartment.  Fully  equipped.  2 bedrooms. 
172  bathrooms.  Hardwood  floors.  Large 


balcony  facing  west.  Short-term  rental.  No 
pets.  $1, 400/month  inclusive.  416-763-3899. 

Queen/Logan.  3 bedrooms,  2 washrooms, 
spacious  open  concept.  Living  room/ 
dining/kitchen.  Kitchen  large  eat-in  with  walk- 
out to  deck.  Private  single  garage  and  laundry 
room.  Steps  to  Queen  Street,  shops,  restau- 
rants, film  district,  Mayfair  Health  Club,  beach- 
es, DVP.  10  minutes  to  downtown.  $1,700+. 
References.  Call  Lynda,  41 6-286-3553  (days); 
416-265-7773  (evenings). 

Cabbagetown.  Furnished  Victorian,  three 
storeys,  three  bedrooms,  2 bathrooms  plus 
Jacuzzi,  fireplace,  deck,  parking.  No  smoking. 
January  to  June  (negotiable).  $2, 400/month 
inclusive.  20-minute  walk  to  U ofT.  416-924- 
6198. 

Yonge  and  Gerrard.  Designer  condo  in 
highrise.  2 bedrooms,  downtown  view,  solar- 
ium, balcony,  gym,  security,  fully  furnished, 
laundry,  TV,  VCR.  20-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
$1, 800/month.  Available  January  1, 2002.  Call 
Shirin,  41 6-977-41 1 4;  e-mail  shirin@primus.ca 

Annex/Admiral  Road.  1 -bedroom  apart- 
ment on  3rd  floor  of  quiet  home.  Cathedral  ceil- 
ings, wooden  beams,  white  stucco  interior. 
Air-conditioned,  all  new  appliances.  Suit 
mature  single  academic/professional. 
$1, 400/month  includes  utilities.  Short  walk 
to  U of  T.  No  pets.  416-924-8976,  leave 
message. 

Broadview/Danforth.  Central,  luxury,  fur- 
nished, two-bedroom  apartment  on  two  lev- 
els, gas  fireplace,  steps  to  subway,  shops, 
restaurants.  4-6  months  beginning  February  1 . 
$1, 700/month.  Tel:  416-461-9133. 

Bloor/Bathurst — West  Annex,  quiet  street, 
walk  to  U of  T,  light,  airy,  open  concept,  cathe- 
dral ceiling,  3 bedrooms,  3 bathrooms,  1/2 
study,  rear  garden  with  deck,  street  parking. 
Available  mid-January.  $2, 300/month  plus 
utilities.  Tel:  416-597-1357.  E-mail  belima 
@arvotek.net 

Bright  furnished  suite  in  beautiful  Victorian 
house  on  Brunswick  Avenue  near  U of  T.  Suit 


one  person,  non-smokers.  $1, 000/month. 
Available  in  the  spring.  416-920-3753. 

Pape  and  Danforth  neighbourhood.  One- 
bedroom  fully  furnished  home  available  for  a 
winter  university  term  January  to  April  2002. 
Spacious  and  bright  heritage  home,  beautiful 
antique  furnishings,  spectacular  garden,  park- 
ing, laundry,  close  to  shopping  and  steps  from 
subway,  all  for  $1 ,000/month.  Contact  Allison, 
telephone:  41 6-466-9356. 

Avenue  Road/Davenport.  Lovely  three- 
bedroom  home  across  a park  with  open  con- 
cept bright  living  room  and  dining  room.  Yard 
and  parking.  Steps  to  TTC  and  U of  T.  Suitable 
for  a family  or  professionals.  Pets  OK.  Available 
January  1.  $2,800  + utilities.  Call  416-924- 
8908  and  ask  for  Christina. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury  one- 
bedroom  units,  located  at  Village  by  the 
Grange  (University  & Dundas).  Fully  equipped 
with  executive-class  furnishings.  Two  minutes 
from  subway.  Parking  and  housekeeping  avail- 
able. Restaurants,  health  club,  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  on  premises.  Immediate  posses- 
sion, short  or  long  term  from  $1, 595/month, 
includes  utilities,  maintenance  and  cable. 
Call  905-669-2271. 

Annex  — Harbord/Spadina.  Just  reno- 
vated 2nd-floor  1 -bedroom  plus  study,  new 
open  concept  kitchen,  hardwood  floors,  own 
laundry,  suitable  for  professional  couple. 
Available  immediately.  $1 ,450  inclusive.  41 6- 
925-6716. 

Furnished  bachelor  in  a house  in  quiet 
downtown  neighbourhood  close  to  University 
of  Toronto.  Available  for  short-term  rental 

(two  weeks  minimum)  from  January  2002. 
$1 60/week.  Tel:  416-968-7763;  e-mail: 

bohum@sympatico.ca 

Yonge/Eglinton.  Spacious  one-bedroom  cor- 
ner apartment.  Bright,  cheerful,  great  views. 
Nicely  furnished,  well  equipped.  January,  February, 
March.  $1, 800/month  inclusive.  416-488-2311. 

Pape/Danforth.  Charming  detached  bun- 
galow. Renovated.  Open  concept  with 


skylight.  One  bedroom  plus  one  bedroom  and 
study  in  dry,  finished  basement.  Furnished. 
Flower  garden.  Parking.  Quiet.  7-minute  walk 
to  subway.  Washer/dryer.  Available  March  1 . 
No  smoking.  No  dogs.  $1,450  plus  utilities. 
l_renooy@hotmail.com 

Yonge/Lawrence.  3-bedroom.  January  — 
April  + (flexible).  Fully  furnished  and  equipped. 
One  bedroom  has  pull-out  sofa  bed.  Parking. 
Smoke-,  pet-  and  perfume-free  home  of  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  owner.  $1 ,800  plus  util- 
ities. 41 6-485-61 52  or  magplex@sympatico.ca 

Clinton  St.  (West  Annex).  Two  furnished  or 
partly  furnished  apartments  in  beautifully  ren- 
ovated Victorian.  Combine  space,  style  and 
character.  New  hardwood  floors,  very  high 
ceilings  + all  amenities.  Upper:  2-storey,  2 
bedrooms,  2 baths,  3 decks  and  more.  Ground 
floor:  2 bedrooms,  designer  kitchen,  deck  & 
backyard.  Available  immediately  for  short/long 
term.  416-588-9691  or  bicom@web.ca 

Riverdale.  Furnished  townhouse,  profes- 
sionally renovated  and  decorated,  2 bedrooms, 
5 appliances,  central  air,  close  to  DVP  and 
TTC.  January  1 — May  31 . $1 ,900.  41 6-465- 
8446,  416-466-5422.  jlyoung@altavista.com 

King/Dufferin.  Junior  one-bedroom,  open 
concept,  renovated  Victorian.  Quiet,  suit  pro- 
fessional couple  or  single.  Deck,  stained  glass, 
appliances  included,  washer  and  more. 
Available  immediately.  $1,000  inclusive.  416- 
535-0135. 

Downtown  — fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  One  bedroom,  home  office,  laun- 
dry, terrace  garden,  parking,  A/C,  cable,  large 
kitchen.  Close  to  all  amenities,  short/long  term. 
$1,250  inclusive.  416-652-6232. 

Furnished  house.  January  to  June  2002 
(date  negotiable).  Pine  renovation,  2 bed- 
rooms, office,  fireplace,  two  cats,  laundry,  gar- 
den, ceiling  fans,  deck,  20-minute  walk  to 
U of  T.  Country  living  in  the  city.  $1 ,200  month- 
ly plus  utilities.  416-535-4689. 

High  Park.  Exceptional  2-storey  apartment  in 
meticulous  condition.  2 bedrooms,  den,  gas 


fireplace,  2 bathrooms,  hardwood  floors. 
Laundry,  backyard,  garden  & garage.  Close 
to  College  streetcar.  January  2002.  Furnishing 
optional.  $1,900  all  inclusive.  416-533-7724  or 
dopolski@sympatico.ca 

For  rent:  Luxury  brand  new  condo- 
minium apartment.  Large,  2 bedrooms, 
den,  2 bathrooms  (4-piece  and  5-piece),  5 
appliances,  recreation  facilities,  parking. 
At  Hurontario  & Eglinton  in  Mississauga, 
close  to  shopping,  transit,  Square  One. 
Available  short  or  long  term.  December 
15,  2001.  $2,1 00/month.  Call  905-629- 
4515. 

Roncesvalles  Village.  Spacious,  just  reno- 
vated apartment  in  character  house  on  tree- 
lined  street.  Eat-in  kitchen,  living  room,  bed- 
room, study  and  1 .5  baths,  over  most  of  main 
floor  and  basement.  Access  to  laundry,  back- 
yard. Available  now.  Non-smoker,  no  pets; 
references  required.  $1,150  inclusive.  416- 
535-4334. 

Annex/U  of  T.  January  1 to  April  30. 
Outstanding  architect-renovated  2-bedroom 
upper.  Separate  billiards  room,  equipped 
exercise  area,  2 decks,  sleepover  loft,  1 'h 
baths,  hardwood,  air  conditioning,  skylights, 
twice  monthly  cleaning.  Owner  is  very  par- 
ticular. $2, 300/month  inclusive.  416-340- 
8969. 

Broadview/Danforth.  Charming  reno  home. 
Open  concept,  skylights;  2 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms, Jacuzzi;  large  garden,  all  new  appli- 
ances. Quiet,  tree-lined  street,  3 blocks  to  sub- 
way. $1,900+.  416-463-7479. 

Bloor/Huntley.  One-bedroom.  One-month 
sublet  (December  end  — January  30,  2002). 

Option  to  renew.  Great  view*  unfurnished  or 

furnished.  Clean  quiet  highrise.  $1,154, 
negotiable.  416-964-0415;  prismwebplus@ 
hotmail.com;  Online  tour:  http://www3. 
sympatico.ca/alisimp/ 

Furnished.  Manulife.  2 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms, designer  furnished,  parking,  fitness 
complex,  pool.  $3, 000/month.  Phone  416- 
962-9249. 


If  Your  Body  Aches 


Neck  pain 
Back  pain 
Hip  pain 
Knee  pain 
Ankle  pain 
General  Foot  Pain 
Arch  pain 
Heel  pain 


Could  It  Be  Your  Feet? 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  FOOT  PROBLEMS 
WHICH  CAN  LEAD  TO  ADDITIONAL  ACHES  & PAINS 


( VrofessionaC ( FamiCy  (Footcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS 
Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  IN  COMFORT  ! 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 


Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


STATUS  OF  WOMEN  OFFICER 


The  Status  of  Women  Search  Committee  invites  applications  and  nominations  for  the  position  of 
Status  of  Women  Officer. 


The  Status  of  Women  Officer  reports  to  the  President  of  the  University.  The  Officer  advises  the 
President  and  other  members  of  the  senior  administration  on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  women’s 
issues  for  students,  faculty  and  staff,  and  encourages  research  into  the  status  of  women  at  the 
university. 


The  appointment  is  for  a period  of  three  to  five  years  and  is  open  to  members  of  the  faculty  or  admin- 
istrative staff.  Special  work  arrangements  and  secondments  will  be  considered  to  accommodate  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  successful  candidate. 

Nominations  and  applications  should  be  forwarded  by  January  18,  2002  to: 

Professor  Angela  Hildyard,  Vice  President  Human  Resources  (Chair) 
c/o  Dr.  Chris  Cunningham  (Secretary) 

Status  of  Women  Search  Committee 
Office  of  the  President 
Room  206,  Simcoe  Hall, 

21  King’s  College  Circle 
Toronto,  M5S  1A1 
Fax:  971-1360  or 
chris.cunningham  @ utoronto.ca. 

For  further  information  you  may  contact  Susan  Ashmore,  Central  Administration  Human  Resources 
services  at  (416)  946-7844  or  susan. ashmore@ utoronto.ca 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  strongly  committed  to  diversity  within  its  community.  The  University 
especially  welcomes  applications  from  visible  minority  group  members,  women,  Aboriginal 
persons,  persons  with  disabilities,  members  of  sexual  minority  groups,  and  others  who  may 
contribute  to  the  further  diversification  of  ideas. 
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Accommodation 

Shared 


Bedford/St.  George  station.  Available 
January  1,  2002.  Travel  industry  executive 
with  occasional  business  rn  Toronto  wishes 
to  share  fully  equipped  2-bedroom/2-bath- 
room/balconies  highrise  apartment  with  male 
professional.  Ideal  for  faculty/university 
members  on  temporary  assignment  in  Toronto. 
Short-term  rental  considered.  Contact  41 6- 
505-0859. 

The  Beaches  area.  Separate  bedroom  and 
bath  available  to  a non-smoker  in  a new  town- 
house.  Laundry  facilities,  utilities  and  cable 
included.  Asking  $900.  Call  416-686-7528  or 
416-314-3771,  ask  for  Debbie. 

House  to  share  at  Bloor  8t  Bathurst  area. 

Available  January  1 or  15,  2002.  Two  bath- 
rooms, laundry,  deck  & yard,  air  conditioning. 
The  rent  is  $690  plus  utilities.  Non-smoking, 
quiet  with  two  cats.  Margaret,  416-532-9368. 

Huge  furnished  private  room,  own  sink, 
gigantic  deck,  in  eclectic  Rosedale  home.  Share 
all  amenities  including  laundry,  answering  ma- 
chine, television,  piano,  fireplace,  parking, 
backyard.  Close  to  Rosedale  bus/Chorley  Park. 
$720/month  inclusive.  Lillian,  416-923-4939. 

Dixie  and  Rathburn:  Room  for  rent,  2-bed- 
room  condo,  private  bathroom.  Common  area, 
living/dining  room,  kitchen.  Excludes  parking, 
phone  and  cable.  Close  to  highways/transit 
route.  Non  smoker,  female  preferred. 
$700/month.  January  2002.  carole_annw@ 
hotmail.com 


Houses  &c 
Properties 
For  Sale 


For  sale.  190  St.  George  St.,  1 bedroom. 
Dream  kitchen,  7 top-of-line  appliances, 
marble  bath,  bidet,  whirlpool,  tub.  Wall-to- 

locker,  parking.  $297,000.  Anne,  416-962-9249. 


Bed  Sc  Breakfast 


$27/$36/$45  per  night  single/ 
double/apartment.  Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private  phone 
line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast  but  share 
new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free  cable  Internet. 
Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets.  Quiet  and  civilized, 


run  by  academic  couple.  http://www.BAndNoB 
.com  or  73231 .1 6@compuserve.com  or  41 6- 
200-4037. 

TO's  Best  B&B:  Wedgewood  House. 

Lovely,  bright,  spacious  house  on  historic 
street.  Quiet,  hospitable,  smoke/pet  free.  Great 
breakfasts.  Parking.  Walk  to  U of  T,  ROM, 
Yorkville.  Excellent  rates,  outstanding 
value.  416-928-0619.  www.toronto.com/ 
wedgewoodhouse 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T extended  health 
benefits  provide  excellent  coverage.  Evening 
appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street.  416-944-3799. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469-6317. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  8i  DR.  GINA 
FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS.  Individual/cou- 
ple/marital psychotherapy.  Help  for  depres- 
sion/anxiety/loss/stress; work/family/relation- 
ships/communication problems;  sexual 
orientation/women's  issues.  U of  T health  ben- 
efits apply.  Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George 
and  Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY  with 
a registered  psychologist.  Dr  June  Higgins, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George  Street 
(Bloor  and  St.  George).  416-928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  depres- 
sion, personal  and  relationship  concerns.  U of 
T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
Wellesley  & Jarvis).  416-972-1935,  ext.  3321 . 

Or.  rtfefl  Pllklngton.  Assessment  and  indi- 

vidual,  couples  and  group  cognitive-behaviour 
therapy  for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orientation 
concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care  benefits 
provide  full  coverage.  Morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  41 6- 
977-5666.  E-mail  Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 


couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
provides  coverage.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  416-535-9432, 
140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical  Psychologist. 

Thirty-five  years'  counselling  experience.  Adult, 
couple,  teenage  and  intergenerational  (i.e., 
adult  child  and  his/her  parent)  psychotherapies. 
Self-esteem.  Depression.  Anger.  Loss.  Worry. 
Stress  management.  Coaching.  Heart-healthy 
lifestyle  changes.  U of  T extended  health  care 
benefits  partially  or  totally  covers  fees.  250  St. 
Clair  Avenue  West.  416-928-2262. 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist,  pro- 
vides psychotherapy  and  counselling  for  indi- 
viduals and  couples  from  age  17.  Covered 
under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and  Bloor.  416- 
413-1098  or  e-mail  for  information  package, 
eks@passport.ca 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  process 
that  enables  separating  couples  to  develop 
their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as  custody 
and  support.  The  reduced  conflict  has  imme- 
diate and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all  parties. 
Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C. Psych.  Assoc.  416- 
324-9444. 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depression, 
anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental  health  needs, 
relationship  problems,  issues  related  to  gender, 
sexual  orientation,  disability.  Day  and  evening 
appointments.  Covered  by  extended  health 
plans.  489  College  Street,  Suite  206. 416-568- 
1100,  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 

Adult,  couple,  child  assessment/psy- 
chotherapy. Depression,  anxiety,  loss/trau- 
ma. Clinical/psycho-educational  assessment 
of  children/adolescents.  Evening/weekend 
appointments  available.  Benefit  coverage  for 
U of  T staff.  Dr.  M.  Gholamain,  Registered 
Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street,  416-972- 
1935,  ext.  3328. 

Full  range  of  psychological  services  of- 

ftrred  by  Dr.  K.P.  Simmons.  Call  -41  6-920-5303 

if  troubled  by  trauma,  anxiety,  depression, 
phobia  or  relationship  issues.  Location:  170  St. 
George  Street,  Suite  409  — Medical  Arts 
Building. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 


Miscellany 


Travel  — teach  English:  Job  guarantee. 
5-day/40  hours.  (September  2001  — 
September  2002).  TESOL  teacher  certificate 
course  (or  by  correspondence).  FREE 
information  pack  1 - 888-270-2941  or 
www.canadianglobal.net 

Need  a special  gift?  Delight  a bibliophilic 
friend  with  a gently  used  book  from  the  U.C. 
Bookroom,  8101  University  College,  Cloisters, 
noon  to  4 p.m.  weekdays,  or  by  appointment, 
416-978-0372.  Proceeds  support  college  li- 
brary. 

Transcribing,  copy  editing,  proofread- 
ing, scanning,  event  planning.  Need  ad- 
ditional assistance  with  your  documentaries, 
thesis,  articles,  manuals,  journals,  press 
releases  and  planning  of  events?  Contact 
905-271-5830  or  fax  905-271-2478  or 
lmdtl@sympatico.ca 

East  West  Books  on  128  Harbord  Street 
(west  of  Spadina)  buys  sells  and  trades  qual- 
ity books  on  western  philosophy,  eastern 
religion,  Zen,  Freud,  Jung,  world  literature, 
classics  and  modern.  Call  Thomas,  416-923- 
1725. 


Dancers  — boys  and  girls  wanted!  For 

new  Folk  Dance  Show.  Age:  17-22. 
Experience  in  any  of  the  following:  folk/ 
ballet/modern/ballroom  or  gymnastic  would 
be  preferable.  Artistic  director  of  the  show, 
Igor  Belevitch  (Russian  choreographer  and 
producer).  For  audition,  please  call  905- 
780  1424(h),  41 6-898-3672(b)  or  e-mail: 
westboots@colosseum.com 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE  building  for  rent,  approx.  3,000  sq.  ft., 
air-conditioned,  parking,  professional  area, 
close  to  East  General  Hospital,  subway,  on 
the  Danforth.  For  more  information  call  Mike, 
41 6-465-5428  or  41 6-759-7572. 

For  sale.  VW  Westphalia  campervan  — 1 995, 

1 60K  km,  excellent  condition,  fully  equipped, 
available  August  1 (negotiable),  Amsterdam. 
519-856-2446,  eswilkin@yorku.ca 

For  sale  in  Rosedale.  Quality  pieces:  antique 
French  provincial  writing  (or  dining)  table, 
antique  oak  side  table  with  one  drawer, 
mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  old  Shiryan  rug 
(excellent  condition),  pewter  candlestick,  pair 
of  French  fayence  tureens,  old  coach  lantern, 
1 61 0 leather-bound  book  and  other  old  books 
(1868  encyclopedia),  bookshelf  and  decorative 
items.  Tel:  416-944-1897. 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

%/  Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Welsi,  B.A.,  D.th.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appointment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 


70  Yorkville  Avenue 

Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Bay) 

416-925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 

(SW  corner  at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 

416-598-8842 


* Ontario's  foot  care  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 


HAPPY  HOLIDAYS 


/TOSHIBA 
COPIER/PRINTER 
E-STUDIO  45 


)ANON  IR  2800 
»IER/PRINTER- 
SCANNER 


CUMENT  MANA' 


WHY  LOOK  ANY  FURTHER  WHEN  YOU  CAN  GET  QUALITY  OFFICE  SOLUTIONS,  EXCELLENT  VALUE 
AND  GREAT  SERVICE  FROM  DANKA  CANADA.  WE  PROVIDE  INNOVATIVE,  HIGH  QUALITY  IMAGING 
COMMUNICATION  SOLUTIONS  FOR  FACULTIES  OF  ALL  SIZES. 


CANON  IR  8500 
DIGITAL  COPIER/ 
PRINTER 


TOSHIBA  DP  120 
FAX 


DANKA  CANADA 

FLOOR  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M5G  2J9  TEL:  416  597-8021 
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UofT  Staff  and  Faculty 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 
HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
" CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  8c  FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


**•  Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot 

Orthotics  may  be  1 00%  covered 
under  the  U of  T Green  Shield 
health  plan. 

To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation 
& Foot  Analysis,  call  our  message 
centre  at  (416)  337-2671 

FITNESS 

APPRAISERS 

St.  george/bloor 
Jane/bloor  - Lawrence  East 

(416)  337-2671 
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Events 


Lectures 


The  Origin  of  Cities,  States  and 
International  Trade  in  Fourth 
Millennium  BC  Mesopotamia. 

Wednesday,  January  9 

Prof.  Mitchell  Rothman,  Widener 
University,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
Auditorium,  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  8 p.m. 
Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


Just  What  Is  the  Connection 
Between  Physics  and  Music? 

Thursday,  January  10 
Prof.  George  Gibson,  University  of 
Connecticut.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


Acute  and  Long-Term 
Regulation  of  Synaptic 
Transmission  and  Plasticity 
by  Neurotrophins. 

Wednesday,  December  19 
Bai  Lu,  NIH-Washington.  968  Mt. 

3iTfni’  l Iosplral.  :f^o6n.  Samuel  Lunenfelct 

Research  Institute 

Old  Age:  What  Can  We  Learn 
From  Literature? 

Thursday,  January  10 

Heather  Gardiner,  alumna,  English. 
Ste.  106,  222  College  Street.  Noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  Human  Development,  Life 
Course  & -Aging 

The  Political  Economy 
of  Health  Care  Reform: 

A Cross-National  Perspective. 

Thursday,  January  10 

Prof.  Carolyn  Tuohy,  political  science; 
health  law  and  policy  seminar  series. 


Solarium,  Faculty  of  Law,  84  Queen’s 
Park.  12:15  to  2 p.m.  Law 

The  Sexual  Economy  of 
American  Slavery. 

Friday,  January  11 

Prof.  Adrienne  Davis,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  feminism  and  law  work- 
shop series.  Solarium,  Faculty  of  Law, 
84  Queen’s  Park.  1:10  to  2:45  p.m.  Law 

Regulation  of  Immune  Cell 
Functions  by  Kinases, 
Phosphatases  and  Adapter 
Molecules. 

Monday,  January  14 
Prof.  Andre  Veillette,  McGill  University. 
2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  5 p.m. 
Immunology 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Governing  Council 

Thursday,  December  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


Music 


Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  January  10 

Advanced  performance  studies  recital. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Vocal  Student  Performances. 

Tuesday,  January  15 

Featuring  outstanding  students  in  the 
vocal  program.  WaketHall.  12:l(Lp.m. 


Exhibitions 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Printed  Ephemera:  Memories 
From  a Vanished  Past. 

To  December  21 


An  exhibition  demonstrating  the  perva- 
siveness of  print  within  the  culture  of 
everyday  life  in  Canada  from  the  19th 
century  to  the  present.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Eric  Arthur:  Practical  Visions. 

To  January  31 

Exhibition  focusing  on  the  life’s  work  of 
the  influential  architect,  educator,  writer, 
activist  and  preservationist.  Eric  Arthur 
Gallery,  230  College  St.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 
Chasing  Napoleon. 

To  March  23 

Tony  Scherman,  paintings  and  mixed- 
media  works-on-paper.  Hours:  Tuesday 
to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m. 

To  March  31 

Selection  of  Recent  Gifts  of 
Contemporary  Art  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  Art 
Collection. 

An  exhibition  of  some  of  the  large-scale 
works  donated  to  the  collection. 

Abstracting  the  Landscape: 
Selected  Works  of  Art  From  the 
Collections  of  University 
College  and  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Nineteen  works  by  members  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  and  other  more  con- 
temporary artists.  Hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at 
The  Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  January  14,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  14  to  28:  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  17. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Status  of  Women  Officer 
Professor  Angela  Hildyard,  vice-president 
(human  resources)  has  established  a search 
committee  to  advise  President  Robert 
Birgeneau  on  the  appointment  of  a sta- 
tus of  women  officer.  The  appointment 
will  be  for  a period  of  three  to  five  years 
and  is  open  to  members  of  the  faculty 
or  administrative  staff.  Members  are: 
Professor  Angela  Hildyard  (chair); 
Professor  Margrit  Eichler,  director, 
Institute  of  Women’s  Studies  and  . 
Gender  Studies;  Margaret  Hancock, 
warden,  Hart  House;  Karen 
Henderson,  senior  lecturer,  U ofT  at 
Scarborough;  Maritza  Jackman,  part- 
time  undergraduate  student;  Professor 
Bruce  Kidd,  dean,  Faculty  of  Physical 
Education  8c  Health;  Lillian  Lanca, 
administrative  staff;  Myra  Lefkowitz, 
community  safety  co-ordinator;  Liz 
Majic,  undergraduate  student,  SAC 


equity  officer;  Professor  Shahrzad 
Mojab,  adult  education,  community 
development  and  counselling  psycholo- 
gy, OISE/UT;  Pardeep  Nagra,  diversity 
relations  officer,  U of  T at  Mississauga; 
Heather  Schramm,  graduate  student 
and  member,  Governing  Council; 

Susan  Ashmore,  Human  Resources 
Department  (assessor);  and  Chris 
Cunningham,  Office  of  the  President 
(secretary). 

The  committee  would  welcome 
nominations  and  applications  from 
interested  members  of  the  university 
community.  These  should  be  forwarded 
by  January  18  to  Chris  Cunningham, 
Office  of  the  President,  Room  206, 
Simcoe  Hall.  Fax,  971-1360;  e-mail, 

chris. cunningham@utoronto.ca. 

Chair,  Department  of  Statistics 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Statistics  effective  July  1.  Members  are: 


Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science  (chair);  Professors 
Thierry  Duchesne,  statistics,  U ofT  at 
Mississauga;  Michael  Evans,  statistics, 

U ofT  at  Scarborough;  Susan  Howson, 
associate  dean,  Division  II,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Sheldon  Lin  and  Jeff 
Rosenthal,  statistics;  Radford  Neal, 
statistics  and  computer  science;  Wendy 
Rolph,  vice-dean,  humanities,  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science;  Luis  Seco,  mathematics, 
U ofT  at  Mississauga;  and  James 
Stafford,  public  health  sciences;  and 
Laura  Kerr,  administrative  co-ordinator, 
statistics;  and  Hanna  Jankowski,  gradu- 
ate student,  and  Carolina  Rodrigues, 
undergraduate  student,  statistics. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science;  Room  2020,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 
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‘Tell  Me  What  You  Do,  Son’ 

A physician  reflects  on  conversations  with  his  dad  about  life  as  an  academic  clinician 

By  William  Sibbald 


IN  THE  LAST  TWO  DECADES  CUN1CIAN- 
teachers  have  become  indispensable  to  faculties 
of  medicine  across  North  America.  The  emer- 
gence of  this  workforce  has  challenged  traditional 
university  models  of  “faculty.”  This  diverse  pool  of 
clinician-teachers  contributes  front-line  clinical 
care,  undertakes  bedside  and  didactic  teaching  and 
does  research  in  hospitals  that  are  independent 
non-profit  organizations  with  their  own  unique 
governance,  culture  and  priorities.  The  uniqueness 
of  this  clinical  workforce  demands  a fundamental 
re-evaluation  of  how  they  relate  to  the  university. 
To  better  develop  this  view,  let  me  share  the  distil- 
lation of  some  conversations  I had  with  my  father 
many  years  ago.  The  years  since  these  exchanges 
have  dimmed  my  recollection  of  the  exact  words 
spoken,  but  not  the  issues  we  covered.  These  same 
issues,  incidentally,  remain  relevant  today. 

My  father  was  a banker  so  he  saw  and 
described  the  world  in  very  concrete  terms. 
When  I was  deciding  between  developing  a 
medical  practice  in  a mid-sized  Ontario  town 
and  joining  the  ranks  of  academic  clinical  med- 
icine in  a teaching  hospital,  we  met  in  his  office 
to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  two  options. 
Since  he  had  financed  my  education  — both  as 
father  and  as  banker  — he  considered  it  an 
obligation  to  understand  how  my  proposition  to 
work  as  a clinical  lecturer  in  a faculty  of  medi- 
cine would  affect  my  future  income,  career 
prospects  and  job  security. 


students.  I’ll  give  up  some  income,  but  have  a much 
richer  professional  life.” 


“So,  YOU  ARE  CONSIDERING  A CAREER  IN  ACADEMIC 
medicine.  What  is  academic  medicine?” 

“I’d  be  engaged  in  the  academic  mission  of  the  university 
while  providing  clinical  services  in  a ‘teaching’  hospital.  What 
attracts  me  to  academic  medicine  is  that  it  involves  education, 
research  and  clinical  care.  And  I can  sometimes  combine  two 
or  three  of  those  activities.” 

“One  of  my  clients  works  at  the  university  as  a professor  in 
the  history  department.  Does  this  mean  you  will  be  a professor?” 

“Yes  and  no.  While  I might  eventually  become  a professor, 

I will  begin  as  a clinical  lecturer  and,  if  I do  well,  I may 
become  a professor  over  time.  I will  be  called  a ‘clinician- 
teacher’  reflecting  my  primary  role  in  the  teaching  hospital, 
off-campus.  In  the  early  days  of  academic  medicine  in 
Canada,  medical  teaching  was  structured  very  much  on  an 
apprenticeship  or  trade-school  basis,  with  few  academic  trap- 
pings. Later,  medical  faculties  usually  employed  a relatively 
small  cadre  of  professors  of  medicine  who  received  ample  uni- 
versity salaries  and  supplemented  those  salaries  with  clinical 
income.  In  recent  years,  however,  medical  care  and  education 
have  become  more  complex  and  differentiated  into  special- 
ties. Hospitals  have  become  more  than  just  clinical  centres 
required  by  universities  for  teaching  purposes.  They  have 
become  better  partners  for  universities  by  developing  their 
own  institutional  commitments  to  education  and  research.  As 
a result,  large  numbers  of  clinician-teachers  have  been  recruit- 
ed jointly  by  hospitals  and  medical  schools  to  meet  clinical 
and  academic  responsibilities.  As  a clinician-teacher,  I will  be 
one  of  many  physicians  who  combines  clinical  care  and  bed- 
side teaching  for  both  medical  students  and  postgraduate 
trainees  in  residency  programs.” 

“I  presume  that  the  university  will  then  pay  you  for  the 
teaching  you  will  be  doing?” 

“Unfortunately  not.  You  see,  a clinician-teacher  is  usually 
an  independent  practitioner  who  works  with  a like-minded 
group.  We  will  see  patients  and  bill  OHIP  with  the  usual  fee- 
for-service  approach  (although  a few  physicians  do  receive 
block  funding).  As  clinician-teachers  we  will  agree  amongst 
ourselves  to  pool  clinical  billings,  usually  through  a practice 
plan,  from  which  we  will  pay  expenses  (office,  secretarial)  and 
fund  our  academic  endeavors  (teaching  and  research). 

“Sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  university  or  the  teaching 
hospital  where  I spend  most  of  my  time  adds  some  of  their 
resources  to  this  funding  mix.  For  example,  the  university 


might  give  me  a stipend  for  teaching  and  the  hospital  might 
give  me  something  for  administrative  activities.  Either  way,  it 
will  probably  be  only  a small  part  of  my  income.  In  fact,  I am 
told  by  some  of  the  senior  clinician-teachers  that  the  funding 
for.  teaching  received  from  the  university  has  been  steadily 
declining.  And,  while  universities  and  hospitals  used  to 
provide  added  incentive  in  the  form  of  secretarial  support, 
pension  and  health  benefits,  current  funding  challenges  mean 
they  have  steadily  been  removing  contributions  to  these 
‘benefits’  for  clinical  teachers.” 

“I’m  not  sure  I understand.  Do  you  really  mean  that  you 
will  receive  clinical  income  from  OHIP  and  other  sources  and 
then  use  it  to  fund  your  academic  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
university?  Is  this  consistent  with  good  business  practice? 
What  I mean  is  that  if  the  university’s  business  is  to  train 


I WORRY  THAT  UTFA  DOES 
NOT  UNDERSTAND  THE  WAYS 
HOSPITAL  CULTURE  DIFFERS 
FROM  UNIVERSITY  CULTURE 


future  physicians  — and  to  do  this  I assume  they  receive 
funding  from  both  the  government  and  from  the  students  (in 
the  form  of  tuition)  — shouldn’t  they  fund  the  teaching 
themselves?  Why  are  you  using  your  income  to  pay  for 
developing  their  product?  Won’t  you  be  paying  yourself  for 
doing  the  job  the  university  needs  to  have  done?” 

“Well,  in  a way,  yes.  I will  use  my  billing  income  to  fund 
teaching  and  any  research  time  I chose  to  do,  for  me  as  well 
as  for  other  members  of  our  practice  plan  group.  But,  don’t 
misunderstand  — this  is  rewarding  in  other  ways.  For 
example,  I’ll  have  the  satisfaction  of  shaping  young  minds  and 
learning  from  my  students,  the  clinical  challenges  and  technical 
advantages  of  working  in  a teaching  centre  that  has  a diverse 
mix  of  patients  and  the  chance  to  do  research.  There  are  also 
clinical  benefits  from  working  with  a team  of  residents  and 


In  the  end,  Dad  supported  my  decision  to 

enter  the  ranks  of  clinician  teachers,  although  he 
never  completely  understood  the  principles 
involved.  As  I reflect  on  current  issues  between  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association  and  our  clinician-teacher 
workforce,  I have  concluded  that  others  have  the 
same  difficulty.  UTFA  now  argues  that  it  has  the 
right  through  the  university’s  grievance  review 
process  to  intercede  direcdy  in  my  professional  life. 
UTFA  wishes  to  scrutinize  decisions  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I make  about  how  we  voluntarily  appor- 
tion our  professional  income  to  advance  the  academ- 
ic mission  of  our  faculty  of  medicine.  This  involve- 
ment by  UTFA  in  my  professional  and  university 
activity  is  not  necessary. 

While  the  faculty  association  promotes  the  wel- 
fare of  both  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  universi- 
ty, UTFA  has  had  little  involvement  with  clinician- 
teachers  through  the  years.  I accept  that  UTFA  has 
a role  in  promoting  individual  and  institutional  aca- 
demic freedom  to  protect  the  pursuit  of  scholarship. 
Individual  academic  freedom  is  maintained  by  regu- 
lating things  like  the  way  faculty  committees, 
department  chairs  and  deans  operate  when  they 
make  judgments  about  whom  to  hire,  promote, 
grant  tenure  or  about  how  to  increase  salaries.  But  as 
universities  have  sought  out  clinician-teachers  to 
deliver  on  their  academic  mission,  they  have'  created 

a unique  rv»»lti-<Umcn3ional  rclatronnKtp  Hoes 

not  easily  “fit”  pre-existing  models. 

We  are  not  university  employees  and  the  amount  of  direct 
financial  support  from  the  university’s  budget  to  clinical 
teachers  is  trivial.  More  important,  academic  clinicians  have 
other  accountabilities.  For  professional  practice  standards  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Ontario)  is  a critical 
stakeholder.  So  is  the  teaching  hospital’s  chief  medical  officer 
or  equivalent,  who  assumes  responsibility  for  quality  of  care 
on  behalf  of  a hospital’s  board.  For  the  quality  of  my  teaching, 
reporting  is  ultimately  to  a university-appointed  department 
chair.  If  I don’t  perform  well  as  a teacher,  my  contact  with 
students  can  be  reduced,  but  this  has  no  meaningful  impact 
on  my  hospital  clinical  activity.  There  are  other  stakeholders, 
such  as  the  Ontario  Medical  Association:  it  negotiates  with 
government  for  the  pool  of  revenue  that  pays  for  my  clinical 
work  and  cross-subsidizes  my  academic  activity. 

1 value  my  academic  freedom.  But  I worry  that  UTFA  does 
not  understand  the  ways  in  which  hospital  or  clinical  culture 
differs  from  the  university  campus  culture.  Academic  freedom 
in  the  clinical  setting  does  not  enable  me  to  practice  medicine 
exactly  as  I see  fit  as  I am  accountable  for  upholding  profes- 
sional standards.  Academic  freedom  in  the  clinical  setting 
does  not  permit  me  to  teach  medical  students  and  residents 
idiosyncratically  as  I am  preparing  professionals  who  must 
themselves  uphold  standards  of  care.  Academic  freedom  in 
the  clinical  setting  means  I need  to  be  given  the  right  to  speak 
out  when  troubled  by  issues  of  quality  of  care  or  ethics,  but  to 
do  so  in  a responsible  manner  recognizing  that  trust  and 
teamwork  are  central  to  the  clinical  mission  of  my  hospital. 

I couldn’t  convince  my  father  that  as  a clinician-teacher  I 
was  similar  to  a full-time,  tenured  university  professor  and 
UTFA  hasn’t  argued  this  point  any  better.  Clinician-teachers 
are  affected  by  complex  interactions  between  the  university, 
the  hospitals,  the  practice  plans  and  other  stakeholders  that 
operate  independently  from  the  university.  The  uniqueness  of 
this  relationship  warrants  a new  process  to  describe  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  university.  Any  less  transformative  approach 
will  undermine  our  voluntary  commitment  to  the  academic 
mission  of  the  university  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
ultimately  prove  unsustainable. 

Dr.  William  Sibbald  is  physician-in- chief  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  at  Sunnybrook  & Womens  College  Health  Sciences 
Centre. 
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